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Plate I 


INTRODUCTION 
TONDO DONI 


According to Vasari, Michelangelo was commissioned by his friend 
Agnolo Doni, a citizen of Florence, to paint a tondo.! Still in the 
Doni palazzo in 1549, the tondo of Our Lady (‘made by the hand 
of the master of masters") shows the Virgin in the foreground, seated 
on the ground in the attitude of a Madonna of Humility and lean- 
ing back towards Saint Joseph, a looming, virile figure of a man 
who crouches behind her, his knees widespread (Fig. 1).? The rather 
athletic-looking Virgin twists around, resting her muscled right arm 
on Joseph's knee as she attends to the Child above her, whom Joseph 
1s either passing to or taking from her. In the course of the exchange 
the Herculean infant steps firmly onto his mother's right arm, appar- 
ently steadying his course by grabbing at her braids and snood. 
Beyond the sacred group a polished stone ledge or threshold defines 
a change of level, and from the lower region an infant John the 
Baptist rises up, looking towards Christ. The threshold also marks 
a change in perspective from the steeply foreshortened area in the 
foreground to a slower recession into the distance. In the middle 
ground the foundations of a semicircular architectural construction 
form a belvedere or resting place for a group of nude youths who 
divert themselves with adolescent jostling or gazing back into the 
far distance, a barely described landscape of blue sea and hills show- 
ing the first beginnings of green things. The tondo is set in its 
original frame, richly carved and adorned with Strozzi crescent 
moons and Doni lions.? 

From the initial formalist responses art historians have considered 
the tondo a reaction to Leonardo's famous lost cartoon for a paint- 
ing of Saint Anne, the Virgin and Child exhibited at SS. Annunziata in 
Florence in 1501. Heinrich Wéfflin suggested that the tondo could 





! Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori, e architettori, vol. 7, 158- 
159. 

? Anton Francesco Doni, Letter of 17 August 1549 in Bottari, ed., Raccolta di 
lettere , vol. 3, 347. 

3 See Poggi, Kunstchronik. Sce also Cecchi, “Agnolo e Maddalena Doni commit- 
tenti di Raffaello,” 435. 
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Fig. 1. Michelangelo, Tondo Doni, Florence, Uffizi; photo: Archivio Fotografico, 
Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su concessione del Min- 
istero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 


be seen almost as a competition piece (with Saint Joseph substituted 
for Saint Anne) aimed at developing the maximum movement in 
the most confined space, a painting whose real meaning lay in its 
concentrated plasticity.* Charles de Tolnay stressed the extraordi- 
nary clearness of the modeling and the force of the red-outlined 
contours of the nude parts, giving the impression of sculptural plas- 
ticity. He also noticed the new lighting, both the lack of enveloping 
atmosphere or diffused light and the presence of spots of light which 





* See Wófllin, Classic Art, 44-45. 
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emphasized the swelling of forms, producing the effect of polished 
marble.? Sydney Freedberg viewed the painting as Michelangelo's 
attempt to improve on Leonardo's classical structure in his own 
sculptural terms by defining the plastic existence of the painted 
group and its parts through the most intense modeling and deep 
excavation—“more consciously aggressive than in a work of actual 
sculpture” —and by joining the parts “as if they were interdepen- 
dent pieces of a single mass of stone.” Basing his color on Ghirlan- 
desque precedent, the painter stressed its clarity and intensity to the 
point that color was now as assertive as the plastic form to which it 
adhered.® Nevertheless, in Freedberg's view, the ideal realized in 
the design of the tondo was not matched in the spiritual content of 
the actors. 

In contrast to the earlier formalist interpetation, T'olnay perceived 
a further religious content in the tondo, seeing it as a global synthe- 
sis of the spiritual development of humanity: the world ante legem 
inhabited by the Ephebian youths at the wall, the world sub lege rep- 
resented by Mary and Joseph, and the new convenant sub gratia 
epitomized by Christ, raised above all.’ Following Tolnay's reading 
of Christ as an Olympian athlete, his head wrapped with a band of 
victory, Colin Eisler interpreted both Christ and the Virgin as vic- 
torious athletes of virtue, crowned with fillets.? 

Mirella Levi d'Ancona gave more extended consideration to the 
tondo's religious meaning.? Noting that the Virgin is the largest and 
most visible figure, the author contrasted Michelangelo's Madonna 
of Humility with Leonardo's Virgin of the Rocks (an altarpiece com- 
missioned in 1481 by the Confraternity of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion for their chapel in the church of San Francesco in Milan). 
Conceding the absence of visual or textual authority, she argued 
that Michelangelo showed Christ at the moment of his incarnation, 
“issuing from the body of the Virgin to take his human form... push- 
ing up from her with his right leg... emerging from Mary's back.” 





5 See Tolnay, The Youth of Michelangelo, 110, 163-168; 167. See also Hibbard, 
Michelangelo, 67-70; 68. 

6 See Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 1500-1600, 34-35. 

7 See Tolnay, 165; Hibbard, 69. 

8 See Tolnay, 110. See also Eisler, “The Athlete of Virtue: The Iconography 
of Ascetism.” 

? See Levi D' Ancona, “The Doni Madonna by Michelangelo: An Iconographic 
Study.” 
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Mindful of the influence of the Dominicans at San Marco on 
Michelangelo, she interpreted the infant’s gesture as a blessing, 
finally concluding that the Tondo Doni was a representation of 
delayed sanctification which aligned it with the maculist side of the 
debate over the doctrine.!? The author connected the ignudi to the 
Holy Family through neo Platonic allegories which drew especially 
on Ficino's Theologia Platonica and Commentary on the Symposium.'! 
Finally, she left a couple tantalizing traces. Noting in passing the 
importance of Jean Gerson's 1416 sermon on the marriage of Mary 
and Joseph for the increasing dignity of Saint Joseph, D'Ancona did 
not go on to consider the impact of the sermon (edited with his 
complete works at Strassburg in 1488) on the 1conography of the 
tondo, since in her view Joseph did not dominate the composition. 
In a final, hasty addendum the author read the masculine appear- 
ance of the Virgin in terms of her ‘incommunicable virility’ and her 
likeness to a mulberry tree, “virtuous and strong, having nothing of 
the habits of women or children,” citing Albertus Magnus and 
Ernest of Prague. 

Leo Steinberg's perceptive readings of the body language of the 
tondo considerably deepened our understanding of its religious 
meaning. He perceived Mary's position between Joseph's legs as dis- 
turbingly proximate, given the classical visual convention associating 
such a spatial relation between adults with amorous coupling.!? He 
then attempted to save Mary's virginity by reinterpreting Joseph as 
God the Father (availing himself of Bernardino da Feltre's view of 
Joseph as God's representative on earth) and their ‘marriage’ as a 
cosmic union of the Madonna of Humility as earth goddess to the 
sky god. He also rationalized Mary's position as a filial one in rela- 


10 As will be seen, Christ is also shown generated by the Father before all ages 
and hence his ‘blessing’ gesture could also argue for the Virgin's preservation from 
sin from the beginning. The tondo appears to me to take no position whatever on 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

11 In the quickly shifting discourse the nude homosexual lovers (according to 
Church teaching, sinners in need of salvation) are explained as allegories of the 
soul (feminine anima) and its (Aristotelian) divisions, the two groups as allegories 
of earthly and reciprocal love (48-49). In the earlier literature the zgnudi had been 
interpreted inter alia as shepherds, people awaiting baptism, athletes of the Church, 
wingless angels holding the shroud of Christ, five major prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, illogical nonsense in a religious composition, and the various ages of man (nn. 
26-33, 46). See von Blanckenhagen, “Die Ignudi der Madonna Doni." 

12 See Steinberg, “Divine Circle"; idem, *Animadversions: Michelangelo’s Flo- 
rentine Pietà: The Missing Leg Twenty Years Later," 499. 
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Fig. 2. Luca Signorelli, Madonna dei Capitani di Parte Guelfa, Florence, Uffizi; photo: 
Archivio Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su 
concessione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 


tion to the Father.'? Given Michelangelo’s intense piety, however, 
it must be assumed that he had some stronger theological justifica- 
tion for showing Mary in such a boldly erotic relation to Joseph. 
Assuming such authorization existed, what then of her virginity? 
Andrée Hayum initiated a new contextualization of the painting 
within contemporary Florentine society, recalling that tondi like 
Luca Signorelli’s Madonna of Humility in the Uffizi were originally 
painted to decorate Florentine palazzi (Fig. 2). On 31 January 1504 





15 *Animadversions," 498. Elsewhere Steinberg cited Masaccio's panel of Saint 
Anne, the Virgin and Child and his Trinity fresco in Santa Maria Novella as precedent 
for Christ's position between the legs of the Virgin in the Bruges Madonna. See “The 
Metaphors of Love and Birth in Michelangelo’s Pietas,” 263. 
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(late 1503 Florentine style) Michelangelo's thirty-one year old patron 
and friend was married to the fifteen year old Maddalena di 
Giovanni Strozzi, marking the event within the next year or two 
with a commission to Raphael for portraits of himself and his new 
wife (Figs. 3 and 4).!* In 1503 or 1504 the patron had also begun 
renovating the family palazzo in the Corso de’ Tintori near Santa 
Croce, a working class neighborhood of wool weavers and dyers 
where Michelangelo had himself grown up.!° Scholars date the 
tondo to the first years of the Doni marriage, associating it either 
with the event itself or with the couple’s hope for children.!9 A 
descendant of an old popolano family of wool weavers, Agnolo was 
undoubtedly connecting himself with one of the most illustrious 
families in Florence." Hayum interpreted the prominent presence 
of Saint Joseph in a tondo of the Madonna of Humility in both reli- 
gious and social terms, pointing to the increasing elevation of 
Joseph's theological status during the fifteenth century and to cur- 
rent Florentine paeans to the paterfamilias like Leon Battista Alberti's 
treatise Della Famiglia.!8 In Hayum's view the elevation of the 
Christ Child emphasized ‘the socially orthodox patrilineal path’ of 
tracing descent, but details of that cultural negotiation were left 
unclear. Given the foundation of a new Doni line, the renovation of 
the family palazzo and the inauguration of the new Soderini repub- 
lican regime in Florence, the author perceived the need for a foun- 
dational myth. Taking her cue from the Ovidian post-deluvian 
myths on the backs of the Raphael portraits, she argued for the 
Noah story as a Tuscan political aition.!? Since the Noah cycle was 





14 See Cecchi. 

15 See Hayum, “Michelangelo’s Doni Tondo: Holy Family and Family Myth,” 
210-211, n. 13. 

16 Freedberg dates the tondo to 1504 (33); followed by Hibbard (67) and Hartt, 
History of Italian Renaissance Art, 466. For the 1506 dating see Tolnay, The Youth of 
Michelangelo, 166-167; Hayum, 220. Antonio Natali connected the tondo with the 
birth of the couples first surviving child, a daughter named Maria, born perhaps 
on 8 September 1507. See “L’ antico, le Scritture e l’ occasione. Ipotesi sul Tondo 
Doni," 21, 32; Hayum, n. 26. 

U See Hayum, 211. See also Litta, Famiglie celebri italiane, vol. 15, tav. 3. 

15 See Hayum, 213. 

19 Ibid., 213-221. Any private meaning attached to the story by Agnolo 
remained unclear. Hayum's argument was based on visual similarities of the Doni 
Virgin, Saint Joseph, and ignudi to the later Sistine Erythrean Sybil, Noah and his 
sons. Sparse textual evidence does support the analogy between Joseph and Noah. 
A fifteenth century Carmelite office of Saint Joseph compared him to the patriarch- 
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Fig. 3. Raphael, Portrait of Agnolo Doni, Florence, Palazzo Pitti; photo: Archivio 
Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su conces- 
sione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 
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Fig. 4. Raphael, Portrait of Maddalena Strozzi, Florence, Palazzo Pitti; photo: Archivio 
Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su conces- 
sione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 
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traditionally a typological figure of Baptism, it was also appropriate 
for the important baptismal, regenerative, and purificatory mean- 
ings which Hayum also quite properly discerned.?? Focussed on 
society, the reading did not address either the remarkable novelty of 
the tondo's religious representations or its place in Michelangelo's 
artistic formation. However, Hayum most emphatically underscored 
its complexities of meaning and the need for open-ended interpreta- 
tion of those meanings.?! 

Carolyn Wilson's learned and comprehensive study of Saint Joseph 
has sharpened our awareness of the uniqueness of the Doni iconog- 
raphy.?? Earlier scholarship on the tondo has situated it within its 
larger religious, social, political, and philosophical contexts without 
coming to terms with its iconographical peculiarities within the dif- 
ferent contexts or examining their multiple interfaces. The full force 
of the fifteenth century Josephine literature—including those aspects 
which would have been accessible to the painter, the patron, and 
his wife—has not yet been brought to bear on the tondo.?? No one 





builder of the celestial Ark (the Virgin-vessel holding the salvation of the world); 
this would be repeated in 1522 by Isidorus de Isolanis in the Summa de donis Sancti 
loseph 3. 3. See Lucot, Saint Joseph, Etude historique sur son culte, 12, 136-138: “Ecce 
fabrum Patriarchum/ qui coelestem rexit archam/ Se cum omnibus salvantem/ 
A culpae diluvio/ Gratiae cum fluvio." 

20 See Hayum, 213-214. Hayum adduced the resemblance of the heads of 
prophets and sybils emerging from the tondo frame to the heads protruding from 
roundels on Ghiberti's Gates of Paradise on the Florentine Baptistry. 

?! Thid., 222: “Inquiries into subject matter by our scholarly forefathers have also 
spawned attitudes of resistance to complexities of meaning in the visual arts... From 
our historical distance, any effort at interpretative reconstruction is strenuous, and 
his process of decipherment can understandably render obscure or alien many of 
he messages thereby uncovered. As a result, scholars sometimes proceed with an 
impulse to project only abstruse and rarefied subjects onto works of the past, or, 
conversely, to rule out all but the most apparent significance. In the guise of devotion 
o the past these attitudes often sustain precise standards of linear proof that have 
little to do with the texture of history or the evolving structure of a work of art. For 
he paths that determine an artist's realization of a theme are often wider-ranging 
han we can possibly imagine, and require complex and open-ended explanations; 
while, at other times, we must allow for the possibility of unprecedented visual 
formulations that punctuate broad thematic traditions." 

?? See Wilson, St. Joseph in Italian Renaissance Society and Art. 

23 In a 1995 talk I interpreted the visual relation of Joseph to Mary through the 
idea of their virtual union in one flesh (always saving Mary's virginity) known from 
Jean Gerson and Bernardino of Siena. A theory of Joseph's fatherhood of Christ first 
set forth in Gerson's 1416 sermon to the Council of Constance on the marriage of 
Mary and Joseph (later reworked by Bernardino de’ Busti in his 1493 Mariale) was 
applied to Joseph's demarcation of and dominance over the Virgin ferra or Mary- 
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has yet asked how the virile new guardian Joseph projected in the 
theology might have promoted the new republican image of the 
militarily prepared citizen; or how the new theory of Joseph's nobil- 
ity could have also served the self-fashioning of the artist or the 
patron. Shorter treatments of the tondo have yielded rich stores of 
observed gesture and incident (the Virgin's arm imitating the posi- 
tion of an ancient water-carrier, Joseph's face modeled after an 
ancient portrait of Euripides), but too often those readings were left 
scattered, fragmented, and unintegrated into a larger interpretative 
whole. Other readings which now seem less secure (Christ's head- 
band as the fillet of a victorious athlete) have unfortunately blocked 
further inquiry, as for example into a potential plot whose action 
has been suspended in its initial moment. Steinberg is among the 
few willing to accept the ambiguity of the exchange of Christ 
between Joseph and Mary, reading it as a mutual gift of a child 
exchanged between husband and wife; but the prior question of 
how Joseph—not God the Father—could be said to have been the 
father of Christ has not yet been answered. 

It will be argued that the Tondo Doni was the current Florentine 
manifestation of the great sacrament of Ephesians 5: 32. What 
Hayum has called its ‘notorious enigma’ can be unfolded in terms 
of the two aspects of the Christian sacrament of marriage: the union 
in one flesh of husband and wife (here to be sure only virtual) and 
the spiritual union between Christ and an individual human soul. 
Michelangelo shaped his example with a view to the political and 
social needs of the new Florentine republic. Taking as his starting 
point two important representations of the feminine which appar- 
ently impressed him as inauspicious (Donatello's Judith and Leonar- 
do’s Saint Anne and the Virgin), Michelangelo would react in his 
characteristically agonistic mode. The factive narrative which will be 
given here (a hypothetical and imagined but nonetheless possible 
and useful itinerary) follows him through three phases in the design 
of a new ideal, as Michelangelo moved like a sculptor to rough out 





land. In the same talk the Virgin was identified as the mulier fortis of Proverbs 31: 10, 
a scriptural persona who was both the saving grace of Mary's virginity and Gerson's 
image of Joseph's ideal wife, now domesticated and subordinated by Michelangelo 
through a variety of visual strategies based in the Christian textual tradition. With 
Joseph in the place of God the Father (a fifteenth century theological commonplace), 
the historical earthly Trinity had a creational and sapiential reading in terms of 
Proverbs 8: 30. The religious reading in this essay expands on that talk. 


TONDO DONI ll 


the basic forms and relations of the figures (chapter one), decided on 
smaller details (chapter two), and finally gave a finish to the entire 
surface of his work (chapter three). Through his manipulation of 
current Josephine theology Michelangelo would show Mary as a 
mulier fortis, an ideal wife dominated and possessed by her husband — 
but only at the heavy cost of introducing a dreaded Virgin-virago 
into the family group. The painter would then attempt to reconcile 
the Virgin to her self-sacrificing role through a neo Platonic mysti- 
fication of her relation to Christ in terms of divine possession. 
Unfortunately, however, that tactic left still unsettled the question of 
her consent to her social and political subordination. In order to put 
down any possible continuing intransigence on the part of the Lady, 
the painter-poet would eventually raise the potential of psychic force 
by reviving a rather harsh branch of the Dantian lyric tradition. In 
the process of reshaping the Holy Family as an ideal for Florentine 
republican society the young sculptor would refashion and ennoble 
both the patron and himself as a painter in his newly invented 
sculptural style, a stile aspro. 


CHAPTER ONE 


PRIME NOZZE: GENERATION 


Ego ex ore Altissimi prodivi primogenita ante omnem creaturam 


Michelangelo returned to Florence in the spring of 1501 in time 
to witness the inauguration of a new constitution for the republic 
on 4 August, followed on 1 November by the election of Piero 
Soderini as Gonfaloniere for life. On 16 August the young sculptor 
was commissioned by the Opera del Duomo to carve a colossal 
marble David for one of the buttresses of the cathedral (Fig. 5).! 
Close to its completion the sculpture was taken over by the Signoria 
and on 8 June 1504 erected on the ringhiera or speakers’ platform 
before the Palazzo della Signoria, displacing Donatello's bronze Judith 
(Fig. 6). Completed with a base, the David was finally unveiled on 8 
September, the feast of the Birth of the Virgin. Strong of hand like 
the biblical shepherd, muscled like the classical hero, Michelangelo's 
David-Hercules marked a republican reclamation of the virile civic 
imagery of the trecento republic, when a Hercules appeared on the 
Florentine seal of state. 

During the public debate conducted on 25 January 1504 concern- 
ing the siting of the colossus, Messer Francesco di Lorenzo Filarete, 
first herald of the Signoria, argued for the removal of Donatello's 
work to the cortile of the Palazzo della Signoria on the grounds 
that 


the Judith is a death-bringing sign [segnio mortifero] unsuited to us whose 
insignia are the cross and the lily; nor is it fitting that a woman Kill a 
man; and most of all, the Judith was erected under an evil constellation 
[on 24 December 1495], because from then until now you have been 
going from bad to worse, and after [the placement] you lost Pisa.? 


! See Tolnay, The Youth of Michelangelo, 93-98, 150-156; Hibbard, 51-61. 

? Transcribed by Caglioti, Donatello e i Medici: storia del David e della Giuditta, 305: 
“La Iudicta è segnio mortifero, e non sta bene, havendo noi la f per insegnia et el 
giglio, non sta bene che la donna uccida Il’ homo, et maxime essendo stata posta 
chon chattiva chonstellatione, perché da poi in qua siate iti di male in peggio, et 
perdessi poi Pisa.” See Janson, The Sculpture of Donatello, 198-205; 198; Rosenauer, 
Donatello, 249-255; 283-286. For the 24 December 1495 dating see Caglioti, 310 
(the 21 December 1495 date given in the Diario of Luca Landucci disagrees with all 
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Fig. 5. Michelangelo, David, Florence, Accademia; photo: Archivio Fotografico, 
Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su concessione del Min- 
istero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 
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Fig. 6. Donatello, Judith, Florence, Palazzo Vecchio; photo: Archivio Fotografico, 
Opificio delle Pietre Dure, Firenze, su concessione del Ministero per 1 Beni e le 
Attività Culturali 
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The continuing failure to recapture Pisa, lost in fact in 1494, ran- 
kled the Florentines. As soon as the David was unveiled, Michelan- 
gelo was engaged by the Signoria to paint the Battle of Cascina on the 
east wall of the Sala del Gran Consiglio in the Palazzo della Signo- 
ria, where Leonardo had been working since October 1503 on a 
Battle of Anghiari, the scenes commemorating two great Florentine 
victories over Pisa and Milan respectively.? Within a political cli- 
mate of strong concern for military preparedness Luca Signorelli 
painted a tondo for the Capitani di Parte Guelfa which represented 
Saint Joseph resting with his young wife and Child—not in flight to 
Egypt—but rather in rural otium down on the farm, a grizzled old 
Roman campaigner ready to respond at a moments notice to the 
republic’s call to arms (Fig. 2). That republican impetus must have 
been shadowed by a societal concern that Florentine men had gone 
soft. When the Judith was still a Medicean possession she monumen- 
talized Florentine vigilance against the threat of an external tyrant 
(or at least one representing only a faction within the body politic). 
Locked into the orthogonal geometry of the square, her sword arm 
was raised to strike a second cut. Once the bronze was taken over 
and rededicated by the Signoria, Florence triumphed over the for- 
mer Medicean tyrant, but the spirit of drunken revelry which had 
caught the Abyssinian troops off guard now projected an unfortu- 





the other sources). For the loss of Pisa and the continuing war see Francesco Guic- 
ciardini, The History of Italy, 64, 76, 115 ff, 121, 138, 163, 185 ff. See also Najemy, 
A History of Florence, 375-413; 407-413. 

3 See Wilde, “The Hall of the Great Council of Florence,” 80: “At this moment 
[the frescoes] had become an urgently required instrument of propaganda. The 
victory at Cascina over the Pisans [29 July 1364] was regarded by the Guelphs as 
the triumph of the party, and the day of the battle was celebrated as an annual 
festival. The battle of Anghiari [1440] against an army of Milanese mercenaries was 
also a memory which had associations with the fight against Pisa, for Neri Capponi, 
the commissioner who distinguished himself at Anghiari, was the son of the first 
conquerer of Pisa; his grandson, Piero Capponi, was the first commissioner in the 
new war against Pisa and lost his life on the battlefield in 1496, mourned by the 
whole populace of Florence. In representing these wars, the frescoes would have 
been a glorification of civilian preparedness, and this idea was a step on the way 
towards Machiavelli’s law constituting the militia, a law which was perhaps the most 
notable political event in the short life of the democratic republic." Michelangelo's 
first payment for paper for a cartoon was made on 31 October 1504. See Stephens, 
The Fall of the Florentine Republic 1512-1530, 24-55 (‘republic’ of 1494-1512 looked 
back to the distant past, but was itself a new experiment with different social and 
political institutions, ‘not a return to the well-tried practices of an ancient Florentine 
republican tradition’ recently supplanted by the Medici). 
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nate image of the general’s former troops, the entire male body 
politic of the city (Fig. 7). But Messer Francesco was complaining of 
more than just a single relief in the frieze. 


Feminine demonic: Donatello^s Judith 


Horst Bredekamp prefaces a convincing analysis of Messer Francesco’s 
comments by remarking that other images of Judith (such as Lorenzo 
Ghiberti’s on the Porta del Paradiso of the Florentine Baptistry) or of 
Justice bearing a sword and a decapitated head were never denounced 
in such terms.* The scandal of Donatello’s Judith, he argues, lay 
in its peculiar re-presentation of her death-bringing act (un segnio 
mortifero). By including the heroic body of the Abyssinian general 
the viewer was able to observe its transition from the relaxation 
of drunken stupor to the rigor of death.? The hero's abandoned 
body lay peculiarly open to Judith’s assault, his neck vulnerable as 
a sacrificial victim's to the knife. The unseemly murder of a man 
by a woman was further complicated by Donatello's showing it in 
an unprecedently erotic manner: taking place on a cushion, his mas- 
sive and beautiful body between her legs, her left leg slung over his 
shoulder so that his head rests high on her inner thigh.’ Most of 
all, continued Messer Francesco, the Judith had been erected under 
an evil constellation, because from then on things had been going 
from bad to worse for the Florentine republic. Despite the fact 
that the Judith had been placed the year after Pisa had been lost, 
the herald held Donatello's statue responsible for recent Florentine 
military misfortunes. ‘The undeniably powerful erotic charge of the 





4 See Bredekamp, Repräsentation und Bildmagie der Renaissance als Formproblem, 7- 
29. 

> Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Artists, 179: “One can see the effect of wine and 
sleep in the expression of Holofernes and the presence of death in his limbs which 
as his soul has departed, are cold and limp." As will be shown in chapter 2, the 
representation of Holofernes is firmly grounded in Scripture (Jeremiah 51: 39, 57), 
whilst Judith is represented as an agent of divine vengeance, treading down the 
enemy in the winepress. 

5 For medieval typologies casting Holofernes as an antitype of Christ see note 
19. 

7 Bredekamp, 25: “Judith erfüllt Holofernes im Moment seiner Hinrichtung 
jenen Wunsch nach kórperlicher Vereinigung, der ihm zum Verhàngnis gewor- 
den ist.” Here Donatello may have taken inspiration from Prudentius! reference to 
Judith's ‘Assyrian thalamos’: Psychomachia (58-65; 60), ed. Bergman, 173. 
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Judith and what he recast as the unfortunate military consequences 
of its placement evidently reminded the herald of a similar incident 
occuring in Siena in 1340. Having suffered a military defeat at the 
hands of the Florentines after ceremoniously setting up a recently 
discovered antique sculpture of Venus as a fountain figure, with things 
then going from bad to worse, the Sienese smashed the statue to bits 
and buried the pieces in Florentine territory.8 The anticipated result 
was to transfer the bad luck to the enemy. Following the Church 
Fathers, the evil charm of the trecento Sienese Venus could have been 
explained as the work of an indwelling demon.? One hundred fifty 
years later the herald of Florence preferred to attribute the bad 
luck to the malign influence of the stars, in line with with the astral 
magic practiced by Pico della Mirandola and Marsilio Ficino.!° The 





9 Bredekamp, 27, n. 29, citing Lorenzo Ghibertis Denkwürdigkeiten (I commentarit), 
ed. Schlosser, vol. 1, 63; vol. 2, 189. Unbeknowst to Bredekamp, the well-known 
anecdote from Ghiberti had been mentioned earlier in connection with the Judith 
with emphasis on the similarity of language (‘siate/ siamo iti di male in peggio?) 
by Neumann, “Die Wahl des Platzes für Michelangelos David in Florenz im Jahr 
1504. Zur Geschichte eines MaDstabproblems." The connection was made yet again 
two years later by Geraldine Johnson (no mention of earlier authors) in “Idol or 
ideal? The power and potency of female public sculpture,” 231-233. See Caglioti, 
305-306, nn. 55, 56. 

? Bredekamp, 27 and n. 30 on 71 (erotic arrows emanating from a Knidian 
Aphrodite as the work of a resident evil demon). 

10 Bredekamp, 29, n. 32 citing Yates, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition, 135 
ff and 73 ff. Caglioti adjoins numerous other examples of astrology used in private 
and public contexts (306, nn. 58, 59). Caglioti (305, n. 55) criticizes as reductive 
those readings of Messer Francesco which ignore the astral component (maxime), 
citing in particular Johnson (‘un contesto bibliografico alla moda [gender stud- 
ies|’) and Giletti, “Patriarchal Ideology in the Renaissance Iconography of Judith.” 
Similarly, Randolph, *Donatello's Judith and Holofernes," 280 (astrological fears 
unsupported by astronomical evidence were “a red herring thrown out by the herald 
to support his rather subjective case"). For Christians the actual day of placement, 
24 December, Christmas Eve, was usually anything but ill-omened. But if it was 
true that the beneficent influence of the planet Mars augered Florentine military 
good fortune, then it was equally the case that military reversals were signs of the 
interruption of those propitious Martial influences. See notes 14-15. Criticizing the 
feminist reading as mechanical, Randolph attempted to gloss the herald's views with 
some unfortunate accidents occurring at a celebration of the feast of Saint John the 
Baptist, to which the herald himself may possibly have been a party—or not. In 
order to bring to bear the new cultural evidence Randolph adopted a Warburgian 
view of the headhuntress. The perspective 1s valid, but Judith's mitra associated her 
with a black maenad, not Salome, as will be seen in the bacchic reading of the 
monument developed in chapter 2. Mars, not John the Baptist, was the divinity 
presiding over Florentine martial valor. The shadowy quality perceived by Messer 
Francesco may also derive from a scriptural contextualization of the monument 
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recommended remedy was once again the removal of the figure 
(if not its outright destruction) and its replacement by a more suit- 
able countercharm, Michelangelo's David. Bredekamp's illuminating 
exegesis has improved our understanding of the herald's remarks. 
But if it was culturally true that black magic was worked through 
the subversive form of the Judith, the details of that negotiation have 
not yet been clarified. One can still ask how the unseemliness—even 
scandal—of Donatello's erotic representation of a woman murder- 
ing a man acted to channel the evil influences of the planets so as 
to cause Florence's military misfortunes. 

One possible way to bridge the silences in the herald's remarks 
on eros, thanatos and fortune is through a culturally live metaphor 
for the sexual act which associated male with weapon-bearer and 
female with vulnerability.!! In the Ziad, when Achilles killed Hek- 
tor with a piercing weapon, the body of Hektor was in some way 
feminized. Greek epic associations migrated into the martial Latin 
phallic vocabulary, full of words for weapons; the late antique poet 
Ausonius left an epithalamium in the form of a cento from Virgil in 
which the defloration of the bride was described in martial images 
of spears and swords. By the late quattrocento Ausonius was imitated 
by Jacopo Pontano, inaugurating a line of violent epithalamia. Set 
on a cushion from Holofernes’ tent, Donatello's Judith reversed such 
conventional epithalamial expectations. In culturally current terms, 
the sword-wielding woman opening a large gash in Holofernes’ neck 
was regendered male.!? In this perverse thalamos Holofernes, like 
Hektor, was feminized through his ghastly wound. 





which caused it to be seen as a locus of divine wrath, dangerous to enemies and 
Florentine citizens alike. See chapter 2, notes 1 and 4. In the case of evidence that 
upsets our current notions of rational order a more anthropological approach to 
Renaissance culture is needed. See Stefaniak, *Correggio's Camera di San Paolo: An 
Archaeology of the Gaze.” 

11 See Stefaniak, “Replicating Mysteries of the Passion: Rosso’s Dead Christ with 
Angels,” 711-713. Iliad 22. 126; 22. 373; 13. 291. See also Adams, The Latin Sexual 
Vocabulary, 19-22; Foster, The Icy Fire, 106-115. Aristotelian embryology (De genera- 
tione animalium 721 a-730 b, 766 a), repeated by Aquinas (Summa Theologica 3. 92. 
1), regarded woman as a misfortuned man (mas occastonatus). In his commentary on 
Genesis of about 1530 Cardinal Cajetan revised the medieval Latin term into the 
classically correct form of vir laesus—a wounded man. 

12 Leon Battista Alberti, The Family in Renaissance Florence, 226: “We should have 
order and system in all that we do. It does not befit a woman like you to carry 
a sword, nor to do other manly things that men do” (cited in connection with 
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Contemporary Ficinian and Pican astral magic worked through 
an object which focussed a system of likenesses, sympathies and 
antipathies extending from the talisman to the planets. Wearing a 
medal with an image of a god or a jewel of his favourite color could 
draw down the beneficent influence of the same planetary god. 
Donatello represented the heroic Abyssinian general as an historical 
embodiment of the Roman god Mars, even as his portrayal of the 
beautiful and alluring Jewish widow resembled a kind of draped 
Venus. But instead of Venus disarming Mars in a culturally 
seemly manner—as in Botticelli’s wry commentary on post-coital 
male torpor in his Venus and Mars (Fig. 20)—, Donatello's anti Venus 
vanquished the hero, trodding down his sword-bearing right arm 
with her left foot, crushing his genitals with her right, rendering him 
feminine through the first savage cut made in the act of killing him. 
This concerted attack on the virtù of Holofernes-Mars was inelucta- 
bly unsympathetic to the god, thereby blocking the normally abun- 
dant astral influence of the planet he governed. During the middle 
ages Mars was considered a special patron of Florence, since the 
Roman encampment which developed into the later city was sup- 
posedly laid out under his astral sign.!* A fragmentary stone statue 
of Mars installed at the head of the Ponte Vecchio, thought to have 
come from the presumed temple of Mars (supposedly later reconse- 
crated as the Florentine Baptistry), was even rendered a kind of 
cult—believed to insure the continuing martial success of Flor- 
ence—which lasted until the statue was lost in the flood of 1333. 
But Mars contined to be linked to the military fortunes of the city. 
Antonio da San Miniato hailed the Florentine capture of Pisa in 
1406: *O Mars, our sign and protector! You have made us free in 
the territory of Pisa when we acquired so much honor." ? Small 





Donatello's Judith by Giletti, 66, n. 56). For the virago (by definition a woman who 
does virile things) sce note 98. 

15 Judith 10: 4, 7, 14, 17; 16: 11: *When the men... beheld her face... their eyes 
were amazed, for they wondered exceedingly at her beauty... Holofernes was caught 
by his eyes... Her sandals ravished his eyes, her beauty made captive his soul." Aeneid 
1. 402-405, tr. Knight, 40: “And as she turned away her loveliness shone.... her gait 
alone proved her a goddess." 

14 See Gatti, “Il mito di Marte a Firenze e la ‘pietra scema’,” 207-208 (applied to 
the talismanic Judith by Caglioti, 306, n. 58). Luca Gatti’s fascinating essay contains 
copious evidence of belief in astral and talismanic magic, some worked through the 
Mars-stone (pietra scema, Paradiso 16. 145-146). 

15 La lirica Toscana del Rinascimento anteriore ai tempi del Magnifico, ed.Flamini, 65: 
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wonder that Messer Francesco could now attribute the loss of Pisa 
to the placement of the 7udith on the ringhiera as a symbol of the 
republic. An affront to Mars, the insult amplified by the honorable 
cushion, the segnio mortifero could only work to reduce the male pop- 
ulation to the state of the unhappy Holofernes. Messer Francesco's 
views of the bad luck attached to the Judith must have been widely 
shared, since his recommended remedy was eventually adopted.!° 
It is important to realize that the magical effects described here 
functioned independently of and counter to the prevailing social and 
political order, which at all times firmly subordinated women to 
men. It was not enough that men ruled; men had also to be seen in 
command of things. Since Donatello's perverse thalamos might also 
interfere with the beneficent action of the planet Venus, a private 
and domestic remedy, parallel to the public one taken by the repub- 
lic, could also have seemed appropriate. 

Whether the idea for modelling the tondo on Signorelli’s political 
exercise came from the patron or Michelangelo himself, the young 
painter decided to reshape it in line with the current political and 
social rejection of the entire ethos of the 7udith.!? Michelangelo 
could re-enact the drama of public repudiation by mounting a con- 
test between two Florentine political symbols in which the male was 
seen prevailing over the female. Francesco had already mentioned 
the sign of the cross (Christ, self-sacrifice) and of the lily (Mary and 
the feast of the Annunciation, the first day of the Florentine year). 





“O Marte, nostro segnio e protettore!/ tu già ci liberasti nel pisano/ terren, quando 
acquistammo tanto onore” (cited in Gatti, 221). 

16 According to Luca Landucci, the Judith was initially moved inside the Palazzo 
and placed on the ground and then on 10 May 1506 relocated to the Loggia dei 
Lanzi (Diario, ed. Badia, 268, 276). After a first impulse to strict enclosure and 
reduction—almost like a prioress dealing with an unruly nun—the authorities appar- 
ently found a more perduring solution to the star-crossed Judith in a practical local 
application of Saint Paul's dictum on veiling: “The head of every man is Christ 
and the head of the woman is the man... The man indeed ought not to cover his 
head, because he is the image and glory of God; but the woman is the glory of the 
man... For the man was not created for the woman, but the woman for the man. 
Therefore ought the woman to have a power over her head, because of the angels" 
(1 Corinthians 11). Whilst the David disported in all his glory under the blue Tuscan 
skies, the monumental Judith was brought under the official canopy of the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, the ceremonial space of the male republican power, a power over her 
head, like a woman under the legal couvert of some male relative, her baleful access 
to the stars permanently interrupted. 

U For Michelangelo’s republican politics sec Spini, “Politicità di Michelan- 
gelo." 
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As a valiant woman who put out her hand to strong things (mulier 
fortis, Proverbs 31: 10, 19) and also by reason of her humility, chas- 
tity, and fortitude, Judith was a type of the Virgin Mary.!8 In the 
visual tradition of the medieval psychomachia Donatello had shown 
her trampling down Holofernes, her virtue vanquishing his pride, 
lust, and drunkenness (Fig. 36).!° Within a few years Michelangelo 
would depict her on the Sistine ceiling as a type of Christ, a saviour 
of her people, even as Holofernes was his traditional antitype, a 
man sacrificed like Christ for the common good. Michelangelo evi- 
dently decided to carry over some element of the tension inherent 
in Donatello's psychomachia and typologies into the tondo. Under 
the title Santa Maria del Fiore, the Virgin was one of the patrons of 
Florence.?? Even before the cathedral (formerly known as Santa 





18 Judith 15: 11: “For thou [Judith] hast done manfully [viriliter], and thy heart 
has been strengthed, because thou hast loved chastity, and after thy husband has 
not known any other: therefore also the hand of the Lord hath strengthed thee, 
and therefore thou shalt be blessed forever... Give me constancy in my mind, that 
I may despise him: and fortitude that I may overthrow him... For thy power, O 
Lord, is not in a multitude, nor is thy pleasure in the strength of horses, nor from 
the beginning have the proud been acceptable to thee: but the prayer of the humble 
and the meck hath always pleased thee" (9: 14, 16). *And when she had drawn [the 
sword] out, she took him by the hair of his head, and said: ‘Strengthen me, O Lord 
God, at this hour.’ And she struck twice upon his neck, and cut off his head” (13: 
9-10). Passages from the book of Judith were used in the Mass for the feast of the 
Seven Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin (15 September). For the extensive liturgical use 
of the book of Judith see Priero, Giuditta, 28-30. See also von Erffa, “Judith-Virtus 
Virtutum-Maria." Although generally speaking Judith is a type of the Blessed Virgin, 
I personally find it hard to see the Virgin prefigured in Donatello's work, precisely 
because of the blatantly erotic tone of Judith's tangle with Holofernes. The Blessed 
Virgin trampled the serpent underfoot (Genesis 3: 15). However, both Judith and 
the Virgin are viragoes. For the Virgin as mulier fortis see below. 

19 “Bring to pass, O Lord, that his pride may be cut off with his own sword" (9: 
12; 8: 17, 20). *And the heart of Holofernes was smitten, for he was burning with 
the desire of her... And Holofernes made merry on her occasion, and drank exceed- 
ingly much wine, so much as he had never drunk in his life" (12: 16, 20). Judith's 
battle with Holofernes was an example of Pudicitia in Prudentius! Psychomachia. Vor 
Donatello's Judith as psychomachia see Kauffmann, Donatello, eine Einführung in sein 
Bilden und Denken, 168-170; Wind, “Donatello’s Judith: A Symbol of ‘Sanctimonia’”; 
Janson, 204; Erffa; Herzner, “Die ‘Judith’ der Medici”; Greenhalgh, Donatello and 
his Sources, 182-183. The indispensable Caglioti contains a measured discussion of 
the extensive literature. Ciletti is still the richest and most culturally informed of the 
feminist accounts. For a recent thematic treatment see Anderson and Turle, Judith. 
The unanimous art historical interpretation of Judith’s treading down of Holofernes 
as psychomachia has obscured the equally significant meaning of Judith as agent 
of an angry vintner God. 

20 A Communal edict of 1412 had already called for renaming the Duomo, 
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Reparata) was rededicated by Pope Eugenius IV on 25 March 1436, 
Florentine artists had begun to represent the Virgin with an extraor- 
dinarily large and well muscled type of Christ who suggested an 
infant Hercules.?! In the wake of Masaccio's Pisa Altarpiece of 
1426, Fra Filippo Lippi depicted the Tarquinia Madonna in her 
bedchamber, her legs set well apart, with just such a little giant 
(Fig. 8). The rounded back of her throne suggests that she is Wis- 
dom, the mother of beautiful love (Sirach 24: 24; 3 Kings 10: 18- 
20). Since Saint Augustine the epithalamial language of Psalm 18: 6 
had been applied to the incarnation and more particularly the vir- 
ginal birthing of Christ: “He set his tabernacle in the sun: and he, 
as a bridegroom coming out of his bride chamber, hath rejoiced as 
a giant [LXX, ut gigans; Hebraeos, ut fortis] to run the way."?? The 
giant strong man was sometimes interpreted as Hercules. Very early 
in Christian history Justin had alleged that the whole myth of Her- 
cules had been stolen from Psalm 18: 6, which properly referred to 
Christ.? In the Bruges Madonna of 1504 Michelangelo sculpted an 
infant Hercules emerging from the bridalchamber of his Mother's 
womb (Fig. 9). His upper body modeled on the Bruges infant, the 
Doni Christ was a second infant strong man, now paired with the 
mulier fortis, both responding to the broader political and social con- 
text of the David-Hercules and the Judith. 





where the Assunta (late fourteenth/early fifteenth century) crowning the Porta della 
Mandorla was protected by figures of the hero Hercules on the jamb below, stand- 
ing guard with his club at left and engaged in three of his labours at right. See 
Bergstein, “Marian Politics in Quattrocento Florence: The Renewed Dedication of 
Santa Maria del Fiore in 1412.” 

2! Masaccio's Pisa altarpiece looked back to the monumental Madonnas of the 
trecento with. their correspondingly oversized Infants. During the fifteenth century, 
however, the gigantism of the Infant became obvious by comparison with the slender 
and often rather delicate Virgins. 

22 Augustine, Sermo 191 in Natali Domini 8. 1; Patrologia Latina 38. 1010 (ed. 
Migne). Honorius of Autun, Elucidarium, P.L. 172. 1123; Pseudo Ildelphonsus of 
Toledo (9th c.), Liber de Virginitate perpetua S. Mariae 3, 6; P.L. 96. 67, 74-75; Isidore 
of Seville (T 636), De fide catholica, P.L. 83. 470. 

?3 Apologia I pro Christianis 54; Patrologia Greca 6. 358-382 (ed. Migne). See Kan- 
torowicz, The King's Two Bodies: A Study in Medieval Political Theology, 70-71; 500, 502 
ff. Kantorowitz discusses political applications of this text to representations of the 
emperor which—while not precisely on point—could suggest a political meaning 
for the peculiarly Florentine giant infant Christ. For Hercules as a type of Christ at 
the Villa d’ Este see Stefaniak, “An Interpretation of the Mythological Systems of 
Three Roman Renaissance Gardens within the Cultural Context of Late Sixteenth 
Century Rome." 
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Fig. 8. Filippo Lippi, Tarquinia Madonna, Rome, Galleria Nazionale, Palazzo Bar- 
berini; photo: Archivio Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale 
Romano, su concessione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 
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Fig. 9. Michelangelo, Bruges Madonna, Bruges, Église de Notre-Dame; photo 
ICCD 
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Divine feminine: Leonardo’s cartoon 


The young Michelangelo was still in the process of forming his 
own painterly style. Like everyone else in Florence he had been 
impressed by the cartoon, probably for an altarpiece, exhibited by 
Leonardo at SS. Annunziata in 1501. Now lost, the work is known 
from a contemporary description to have resembled the later car- 
toon (c. 1505-1507) and the painting (c. 1508) on the same subject 
(Fig. 10).°* In a recent essay, continuing Martin Kemp's idea of 
Leonardo's women as embodiments of the universal vital principle of 
the world, Mary Garrard has traced the painter's sustained interest 
in associating impressive female images with vast landscapes, as if 
asserting the unity between a feminine generative principle and the 
physical world.?? Plato's Timaeus and its development in the Chris- 
tian Platonic tradition, particularly the flowering of philosophy and 
poetry in the twelfth century school of Chartres, was suggested as a 
possible philosophical framework. In the cosmology of the Timaeus the 
universe was generated as a result of the union between a demiurgic 
Father and prime matter who was the Mother, receptacle, nurse, and 
womb of all creation.?? Distinguishing the symbiotic relationship 





24 For the cartoons of Saint Anne, the Virgin and Child of 1501 (now lost) and c. 
1505-1507 (National Gallery, London) and the Louvre painting of the same subject 
c. 1508 see Kemp, Leonardo da Vinci, The Marvellous Works of Nature and Man, 34. 
Leonardo had already experimented with similarly flexible, interwoven groupings 
of Saint Anne and the Virgin c. 1498-1499. See Popham, The Drawings of Leonardo 
da Vinci, pls. 174 a (Venice, Accademia), 174 b (Paris, Louvre), and 175 (London, 
British Museum). Michelangelo's own drawing of Saint Anne, the Virgin and Child (c. 
1501-1502; Oxford, Ashmolean Museum), another organic, intertwining group, is 
believed to have been inspired by Leonardo's 1501 cartoon. Comparing it to Leon- 
ardo's 1505 cartoon Hibbard remarks: “The Madonna group is clearly hatched, 
like a study for sculpture; it is wholly unlike Leonardo's misty sfumato, which unites 
figures and their surroundings" (64). 

25 See Garrard, “Leonardo da Vinci: Female Portraits, Female Nature,” 74: 
“[Leonardo] explicitly associat[ed] powerful female images with highly developed, 
visually extraordinary landscapes, as if to assert the unity between the physical uni- 
verse and the female cosmic generative principle as a philosophical claim.” Kemp 
had already advanced the (synchronic) macrocosmic analogy in Leonardo da Vinci 
(1989) , 78-79: *His art breathes an air of absorption with woman simultaneously 
as an ideal beauty... and as the embodiment of the universal principle of life in the 
body of the world." See also Kemp, Leonardo da Vinci, The marvellous works of nature 
and man, 264. For an inventory of Leonardo's library see Solmi, “Le Fonti dei 
manoscritti di Leonardo da Vinci.” 

26 In the Virgin of the Rocks Garrard discerns a generative mother goddess, the 
cosmic female genesis of human and vegetal life, set against a landscape of hills 
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Fig. 10. Leonardo da Vinci, The Virgin and Child with Saint Anne and Saint Fohn the 
Baptist (The Leonardo Cartoon), London, National Gallery. Purchased with a special 
grant and contributions from The Art Fund, the Pilgrim Trust, and through a 
public appeal organised by The Art Fund, 1962; photo © The National Gallery, 


London 
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of the London or Paris group from other more hierarchical images 
of Saint Anne and the Virgin, Garrard likened the monumental pair 
to ancient Mediterranean mother goddesses, “who preside over, or 
have procreated, the earth's formation and every aspect of life that 
derives from it."?7 

In a Christian perspective, the iconographic theme of Saint Anne 
and the Virgin was closely associated with the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception.?? If the Virgin was conceived without 
original sin because she had been chosen before all ages to be the 
Mother of God, then Saint Anne was likewise preordained before 
the foundation of the world to be the mother of the Mother of God, 
argued Ioannes Trithemius, the learned and influential Benedictine 
abbot of Spanheim (1462-1516) in his treatise De laudibus sanctissimae 
Annae of 1492: 


Saint Anne can confidently speak the words written of the eternal 
Wisdom of God: “The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
ways, before he made anything from the beginning. I was set up from 
eternity, and of old [Proverbs 8: 22-23]." She existed in the divine 
mind before the foundation of the world, not made through nature 
but preordained through grace.?? 





receding into time as well as space (75-76). Approaching the Christian Platonic 
tradition from different perspectives, we have come to similar conclusions about 
Leonardo: Garrard tracing medieval pholosophical ideas about the goddess Natura, 
my own work concerned with the homology between the scriptural figure of Wisdom 
(Sirach and Proverbs) and the primordial female creative principle of the Timaeus. 
The pair were first set into correspondance by Calcidius in his fourth-century 
Latin partial translation and commentary on the Timaeus. In a separate develop- 
ment, immaculist theologians began to appropriate the Marian liturgical persona of 
Wisdom for their own ends. Imagining a Virgin predestined by God before all ages 
to be the mother of God in some way projected her origins back to the beginning 
of the cosmos, well before the sin of Adam and Eve. In the Virgin of the Rocks, com- 
missioned by the confraternity of the Immaculate Conception at San Francesco in 
Milan, the Immaculata is personified as Wisdom presiding over the landscape of the 
abyss, the source of all rivers and streams, present before they spring forth, before 
the rise of the mountains and hills. In the Christian Platonic tradition, Wisdom 
takes over the role of primordial feminine principle. See Stefaniak, “On Looking 
into the Abyss: Leonardo's Virgin of the Rocks”; “Isis rising: The ancient Theology 
of Donatello's Virgin in the Santo." Compare Kemp's formulation with Wisdom's 
aretology in Job 38-39. 

27 See Garrard, 77. 

28 See Jean de Dieu, “Sainte Anne et l Immaculée Conception," 36-38. 

29 Ioannes Trithemius, De laudibus sanctissimae matris Annae tractatus, b iv, a iii v: 
“Omnipotens Deus sanctam Annam in matrem suae genitricis elegerit ante mundi 
constitutionem. Sicut omnipotens Deus ante mundi constitutionem tempus quo nas- 
ceretur in carne disposuit: sic etiam parentes de quibus nasceretur ab aeterno prae- 
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In the Louvre painting of Saint Anne, the Virgin and Child (and in 
nuce in the London cartoon) Leonardo represented the preordained 
matrilineal descent of Christ set against a background antedating 
all ages: “The mountains with their huge bulk had not as yet been 
established; before the hills I [Wisdom] was brought forth" (Proverbs 





ordinavit... Confidenter ergo beatissima Anna dicere potuit illud quod de aeterna 
Dei Sapientia scribitur: ‘Deus possedit me initio viarum suarum; antequam quic- 
quam faceret a principio ab aeterno ordinata sum et ex antiquis. Erat ante mundi 
constitutionem in mente divina non per natura facta sed per gratia praeordinata... 
Anna radix sancta: Maria virgo arbor sanctissima: fructus dei filius." 

Cf. Nixon, Mary's Mother: Saint Anne in Late Medieval Europe. According to this 
author, “the [late fifteenth century] cult of Saint Anne had an important incidental 
connection with [the doctrine of] the Immaculate Conception, but the connection 
was not integral”; older views suggesting a causal connection were unsupported by 
evidence or methodological rigor (5, 73). My difficulties with the book's treatment of 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception are beyond the scope of a note and can 
only be indicated briefly. 1) The book's theology effectively stops at the end of the 
fourteenth century (the important fifteenth century developments being relegated to 
a sketchy note [181]) and is then projected anachronistically onto the late fifteenth 
century. Thus, for example, Trithemius’ insistence on Mary and Anne’s holiness and 
fullness of grace (most frequently, Anna sanctissima) is reported as “the abbot's harping 
on the purity of Mary and her mother," suggesting that his real concern was with 
their sexual purity (74). In fact references to purity are concentrated in chapter 7, 
where the abbot refuted the detractors of the sanctity of Saint Anne, who in their 
arrogance, temerity, and presumption questioned the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, thus casting doubt on the purity of the Virgin (with scandalous sexual 
overtones, a standard immaculist rhetorical ploy). Trithemius’ very emphasis on 
the holiness and overflowing grace of mother and daughter is cited as an example 
of his being “insulting to Dominicans." By the standards of Renaissance humanist 
quarrels, frequently acerbic, occasionally beserking, and the bitter debate over the 
Immaculate Conception in the later fifteenth century, Trithemius’ admonition to 
the maculists to keep silent concerning matters they did not understand was mild 
indeed and entirely in keeping with Pope Sixtus IV's ban on either side calling 
the other heretics. 2) The abbot is judged deficient (again by thirteenth century 
theological standards) on the subject of God's power to interfere with the laws of 
nature (73-74). In fact Trithemius was adhering to the classic Scottist theology of 
potuit, decuit, fecit. At the end of the fifteenth century the potuit was reinforced by the 
increasing emphasis by northern theologians like Gabriel Biel on the power of God 
(Luther was heir to this current). 3) As a matter of method, significant symbols and 
scriptural loci are dismissed as evidence of immaculist positions on the grounds that 
they were also deployed by the maculist side of the controversy. How would the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, celebrated on December 8th since at least the 
twelfth century—notwithstanding a Dominican attempt at cooption into the feast 
of the Sanctification—fare according to that static calculus of cancellation? A sound 
reassessment of the relation of the doctrine and cult of the Immaculate Concep- 
ton to the cult of Saint Anne must await a better informed and more coherent 
theological treatment. 
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8: 25).°° In line with the Abbot Trithemius Leonardo's daughter 
and mother shared the sapiential persona.*! In the powerful pres- 
ence of Saint Anne, Wisdom, the first-born (primogenita), was surely 
the Virgin; but Saint Paul had called Christ the wisdom and power 
of God (1 Corinthians 1: 24). Although God was omnipresent in 
Trithemius’ treatise, disposing all things from the beginning, Leon- 
ardo's primordial Trinity was missing a Father. His kind of essen- 
tially poetic theologizing could have struck the profoundly Christian 
Michelangelo as religious heterodoxy masking under the cover of 
poetic license.?? On the political side, Saint Anne had become 





30 Leonardo began his exploration of the landscape of Proverbs 8: 24-25 in 
Milan in 1483; see Stefaniak, “On Looking into the Abyss," 7-8. The primordial 
mountain range first glimpsed through an opening in the rocky cave (and repeated 
in the second version of the Virgin of the Rocks c. 1495-1508) was briefly indicated 
in the background of the London cartoon of c. 1505 and then expanded into the 
panorama of the Louvre painting. Leonardo also used the erupting mountains of 
Proverbs 8: 25 as a backdrop for the sapiential Madonna of the Yarnwinder, done 
in Florence c. 1501 (known now only in copies), where the Virgin was shown as 
Wisdom with her spindle (Proverbs 31: 19), and most notably as the background for 
the Monna Lisa, a portrait of the Florentine gentlewoman Lisa Gherardini as ideal 
wife (Proverbs 31). In view of his sustained preoccupation with the Proverbial rising 
mountains it would be surprising indeed if Leonardo had not also included some 
reference to them in the Annunziata cartoon. The creational setting 1s another ele- 
ment which distinguishes Leonardo's National Gallery cartoon and Louvre painting 
from other representations of the same theme like Masaccio's, which presumably 
confined themselves to historical generation. 

3! Tn a deep cultural perspective the London cartoon and Louvre panel can also 
be considered through the Platonizing poetic vision of the school of Chartres—not 
necessarily known explicitly to Leonardo. In the Cosmographia of Bernardus Silves- 
tris (1085-1178) Plato's Nous—masculine in grammatical gender and male in the 
act of creation—underwent a sea-change into feminine Noys, first-born daughter 
of God. From Noys descended a cascade of feminine theophanies, all depending 
on the primordial feminine principle of the Timaeus and Calcidius and on Sapien- 
tia in Proverbs, Wisdom, and Sirach. Natura was hailed by her mother Noys as 
the blessed fecundity of her womb. Silva or Hyle was the most ancient aspect of 
Natura, the indefatigable womb of generation. If Leonardo's Virgin can be thought 
of as corresponding to Natura, Saint Anne could be regarded as a Noys or Hyle 
or even horribile dictu—God the Grandmother. See Stefaniak, “On Looking into 
the Abyss,” 22 and n. 103. Boccaccio cited the Cosmographia in his Esposizioni sopra 
la Comedia di Dante. The fourteenth-century manuscript of Bernardus’ Cosmographia 
in the Laurenziana in Florence (XXXIII 31) was copied in Boccaccio's own hand. 
See Dronke, ed., 14. 

32 Michelangelo was not alone. See Baldassar Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier 
2. 39, 138: "Another, one of the first painters of the world, scorns that art wherein 
he 1s most rare, and has set about studying philosophy; in which he comes up with 
such strange notions and new chimeras that, for all his art as a painter, he would 
never be able to paint them." 
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a communal patroness when the tyrannical Duke of Athens was 
cast out of Florence on her feast day, 26 July 1378. But how did 
her grandmotherly patronage advance the military preparedness of 
citizen soldiers in the new republic? Vasari would later assert that 
Michelangelo regarded Leonardo with a sdegno grandissimo —and the 
feeling was apparently returned.?? For more substantial reasons 
than artistic aemulation or professional envy Michelangelo could 
have wished to restore a generative God the Father to creation and 
to introduce a vigorous and even dominant adult male presence into 
the historic Holy Family to act as guardian to Maria del Fiore and 
her Herculean infant son. But in order to set Joseph in the place 
of God the Father or even to project him back to the beginnings 
of things he needed some theological authorization. 

Michelangelo found his hero—along with the iconographic core 
of the tondo—in two famous sermons by the Franciscan friars Ber- 
nardino da Siena and Bernardino de’ Busti. The preachers lionized 
a new, virile Saint Joseph, chosen by God before all ages for his role 
in the drama of salvation, ennobled by his marriage to the muler 
fortis. In the book of Proverbs feminine Wisdom was the companion 
of the Creator as he formed all things, playing before him at all 
times in the world (8: 30-31). She was also the mulier fortis, the arche- 
type of the ideal wife, her price beyond precious stones. As the ideal 
response to both Leonardo's divine feminine and Donatello's femi- 
nine demonic, Wisdom understood her place in the order of things 
from the very beginning: Ubi humilitas, ibi sapientia (Proverbs 11: 2). 

Leonardo's reputation for learning, particularly as a philosopher, 
could have piqued the young Michelangelo, who might also have 
regarded the replicating feminine of his rivals sapiential cosmogony 





33 See Clark, Leonardo da Vinci, 84: “We see that the antipathy, the sdegno grandis- 
simo as Vasari calls it, which existed between the two men was something far more 
profound than professional jealousy; sprang, in fact, from their deepest beliefs. In no 
accepted sense could Leonardo be called a Christian. He was not even a religious- 
minded man... Michelangelo, on the other hand, was a profoundly religious man, to 
whom the reform of the Roman Church came to be a matter of passionate concern. 
His mind was dominated by ideas— good and evil, suffering, purification, unity with 
God, peace of mind—which to Leonardo seemed meaningless abstractions, but to 
Michelangelo were ultimate truths." Clark viewed Leonardo's remarks about the 
demeaning, dusty physical labour of the sculptor [Trattato $ 32, cited in chapter 3, 
note 1] as directed specifically against his hated rival, Michelangelo. Clark is surely 
right about Leonardo's indifference to conventional Christian doctrine—but that 
need not imply lack of religion in a broader sense. 
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as Platonically heterodox.?* The theories advanced by the Bernar- 
dini in arguing for Joseph's dignity, his true marriage to the Virgin, 
and his fatherhood of Christ would give the younger artist ample 
scope to demonstrate his own erudition. Lorenzo de Medici’s bene- 
ficence had introduced the adolescent artist to the tutelage of Poli- 
ziano, who had nurtured in his protegé a predilection for Italian 
poetry. In his Vita Ascanio Condivi relates that Michelangelo cher- 
ished a special admiration for Dante, delighting in his marvellous 
mind, and that he knew almost all of Dante by heart and no less of 
Petrarca. Not only did he delight in reading them, he imitated them 
as well.’ According to Condivi Michelangelo read Sacred Scrip- 
ture with great attention, both the Old and the New Testament, 
and reflected deeply on them, as well as on the writings of Savo- 
narola, for whom he always had a great affection, remembering 
always the sound of his living voice. Beyond his own studies in 
Scripture the young artist could also have drawn on the scholarship 
of Sante Pagnini, the disünguished Dominican biblical philologist 
with whom he was currently in contact.? Michelangelo would 
respond to the Annunziata cartoon in the metaphors of the Timaeus 
—but also with cosmological and cosmographic myth from other 
classical and biblical sources. Although it can no longer be assumed 
that the adolescent Michelangelo had fallen under the influence of 
Marsilio Ficino at the court of Lorenzo, he did come into contact 
with humanists close to him like Cristoforo Landino.?7 Michelan- 





** For Leonardo's interest in the microcosmic tradition see Kemp, Leonardo, The 
Marvellous Works, 114-119. 

35 Michelangelo continued his studies of Dante, Petrarca, and Boccaccio with 
Giovanni Francesco Aldrovandi in Bologna. Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo, 
ed. Nencioni, 13, 17, 61-62. 

36 See Wind, “Sante Pagnini and Michelangelo: A Study of the Succession of 
Savonarola." In 1500 Sante Pagnini had been appointed successor of Savonarola 
as prior of the Dominican convent of San Marco. 

37 The influence of Platonism and neo Platonism on the young Michelangelo 
was formerly taken for granted (Wind, Tolnay). Writing in 1965 Eugenio Garin was 
more cautious, noting that *many themes whose models have been traced back to 
such writers as Ficino and the Ficinians can very well be taken as references to other 
poets—to Dante, to Dante's commentators." While acknowledging Wind's contri- 
bution to a precise commentary on the origin and significance of Michelangelo's 
images, Garin was also careful not to assign any determinative influence to poetry. 
Noting the faultlines of religion and politics between 1492 and 1500, Garin called 
instead for a religious and historical contextualization of the art: “He no longer 
depicts a Platonic idea... [but] carries all, Jesus included, along in the great whirlwind 
of history, which is sin, sorrow, and expiation." See “Michelangelo Thinker," 526, 
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gelo's revision of Donatello would draw on his unparalleled recall of 
classical art, but the new synthesis would be shaped and informed 
by a solid familiarity with Platonic themes as developed by Ficino in 
his commentaries on the Symposium and the Phaedrus. For this part of 
the program the primary audience for the tondo must have been 
the painter himself. But some of the feast would surely have been 
available to the sposi.” 


Formationem mundus latine, graece kosmon, id est ornamentum vocamus.?? 


The tondo's resemblance to a crystalline globe has already been 


529. More recently scholars have been still more reserved about Michelangelo's 
relation to Ficino. David Summers believes that Michelangelo read Latin fairly well, 
and was familiar with Ficino's Commentary on Platos Symposium and the Timaeus in 
some derivation. See Michelangelo and the Language of Art, 9. Although Summers himself 
preferred to look to the formative poetic influence of Poliziano, he also believed that 
the Platonic and medieval poetic traditions were mingled by Michelangelo’s time, as 
in Cristoforo Landino's commentary on the Commedia, a rich source of neo Platonic 
themes and ideas. His index lists numerous references to Ficino, Pico, Landino 
and others (9, 15-17, 243 et saepe). To James Saslow the extent of Michelangelo's 
Latin 1s unclear, but probably not more than rudimentary, citing comments by 
Michelangelo himself and by Donato Giannotti in his Dialoghi. See The Poetry of 
Michelangelo, 65. But polite deprecations provide no way to assess the independent 
proficiency of Michelangelo. Saslow belongs to the poetic camp, but still concedes 
the importance of the neo Platonic themes and fundamental concepts of Ficino and 
others on Michelangelo’s verse: “Ficino’s ideas, though not his lexicon, lie behind 
the hierarchy of loves and the phenomenology of passion expressed in [a number 
of poems].” Ficino's writings are used to gloss nos. 59, 62, 83, 104, 105, 166, 260, 
all written after 1532 (6, 9. 31, 45, 392 et saepe). The supposed hegemony of Ficino 
at the court of Lorenzo during Michelangelo's youth, long a mainstay for the idea 
of Ficinian influence on the young artist, has yielded to scholarly displacements of 
Ficino in the eighties and nineties to the margins of Florentine culture—at no time 
the far side of the world. There is no evidence that the youthful Michelangelo did 
not become acquainted with neo Platonic thought through some other humanist 
source like Cristoforo Landino, who died in 1504. See chapter 3, note 12. Without 
discussion neo Platonism and Ficino were cited by Phyllis Pray Bober as sources 
for Michelangelo's Bacchus in *Appropriation Contexts: Decor, Furor bacchicus, Con- 
vivium," 229-243; 231-232, 237. More recently, other scholars have relied on Ficino's 
commentary on the Phaedrus. See Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art; Moffitt, 
Inspiration: Bacchus and the Cultural History of a Creation Myth. If the visual evidence and 
peculiar emphases of a given work of art point to a certain literary source which 
moreover seems to further Michelangelo's current historical and cultural agenda, let 
us assume his familiarity with the source at some level. Of all artists Michelangelo 
was able to find humanist intermediaries. 

38 Agnolo was fond of classical mythologizing, as evidenced by the backs of 
Raphael’s portraits. For the two scenes (not by Raphael) of the classical flood and 
Deucalion and Pyrrha from Ovid's Metamorphoses see Hennessy, The Portrait in the 
Renaissance, 210-211; fig. 233. 

39 Marsilio Ficino, Commentary on Plato’s Symposium on Love 1. 3, ed. Jayne, 39; tr. 
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noted. The viewer can take a cue for reading the ‘forms’ of the 
tondo from the frame, carved most probably by Marco and Fran- 
cesco del Tasso to Michelangelo's design, its surface richly orna- 
mented with a robustly twining, classicizing rinceau which bursts 
into flowers, howling satyr heads, Doni lions and Strozzi crescent 
moons (Figs. 11, 12, 13).#! Erupting from the synchronic natural 
ground are fully modeled heads of Old Testament prophets and 
classical sybils, messengers from the deep past suddenly realized in 
the present. Michelangelo set the stage for a circulating diachronic 
exchange between historical time in the foreground and primordial 
events in the middle and far distance by invoking the archetype of 
the Creator as architect, in the process of laying the architectural 
foundations of the universe.? The temporal difference between 
time and the origin of things was first reinforced through the dark 
gap extending across the panel, then bridged through the implicit 
planar continuity between the architectural ledge or sill closing off 
the foreground and the edge of the platform in the rear. Foreground 
and back are defined by two different perspectival systems: a steeply 
tilted foreground plane of fleeting historical time and a slowly reced- 
ing, remote past where the loss of distant forms through aerial per- 
spective hints at the beginnings of the formation of mountains and 
hills and the greening of the earth. The three-dimensional frame 
determines a cut in the temporal continuum between the past and 
the unseen current and future audience standing before the panel. 
Similarly, the panel plane encompasses not only the visible cosmos 
of sky and sea and earth, but also the underworld or abyss beneath 
the earth and the platform. The viewer can expect cosmic and veg- 
etative allegories of sexuality from classical and Old Testament 
sources and a diachronic play between time and creation. At the 
very top of the frame the head of Christ recalls the primacy of the 





Jayne, 39: “The combination of all the forms and ideas we call in Latin a mundus, 
in Greek a cosmos, that is, an ornament." 

40 Tolnay spoke of “the impression of a sphere, a kind of glass ball into which 
one looks" and of *a globe of the world" (110, 165). Hayum linked these sugges- 
tions to “a cosmic context for the radiance of the Holy Family” (217 and figs. 20, 
21, 22, 23). 

^! See Introduction, note 3. 

42 Proverbs 8: 27, 29. The Creator-Architect with compass was well known in 
medieval Genesis manuscripts. The patron might have been able to aggrandize his 
own re-building of the new Doni palazzo against this background. 
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Fig. 11. After Michelangelo, Howling satyrs, detail of frame of the Tondo Doni; photo: 
Archivio Fotografico Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su 
concessione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 


Son, the first-born of every creature, through whom all things were 
created in heaven and on earth (Colossians 1: 15-16). 


Saint Foseph 


Before 1400 Saint Joseph had received only passing notice from 
theologians and preachers. After Augustine's discussion of the mar- 
riage of Mary and Joseph, their virginal union became the subject 
of small interventions in Marian theology or else a problem to 
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Fig. 12. After Michelangelo, Doni heraldic lions, detail of frame of the Tondo Doni; 
photo: Archivio Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, 
su concessione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 


be overcome by medieval canonists working out the sacramental 
nature of marriage. The cult of Saint Joseph also developed slowly. 
The first church in Italy named for him was dedicated in 1129 in 
Bologna. In 1399 the Franciscan general chapter meeting in Assisi 
adopted the feast of Saint Joseph, prescribing its celebration within 
the order. In the following quarter century the situation changed 
dramatically, as writers and preachers like Pierre d'Ailly (11420), Jean 





43 See Lucot, 25-27. See also Dusserre, Les origines de la dévotion à saint Joseph. 
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Fig. 13. After Michelangelo, Strozzi heraldic lunar crescents, detail of frame of the Tondo 
Doni; photo: Archivio Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale 
Fiorentino, su concessione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 


Gerson (11429), and San Bernardino da Siena (t1444) extolled the 
dignity of Saint Joseph in sermons, devotional works, and even an 
heroic poem. Chancellor of the University of Paris, Gerson actively 
promoted his new views of Joseph's dignity, marriage to the Virgin, 
and fatherhood of Christ, particularly in his French devotional Con- 
sidérations and the enormously influential oration delivered to the 
Council of Constance on 8 September 1416, the feast of the Birth 
of the Virgin. About 1479 the Franciscan Pope Sixtus IV placed the 
solemnity on the Roman liturgical calendar; thereafter Saint Joseph 
came to be honored on March 19 throughout Italy, where dioceses 
followed the Roman usage. In 1488 devotion to Saint Joseph received 
another important stimulus when the works of Jean Gerson were 
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edited at Strassburg. Within the space of a few years the Franciscan 
immaculist theologian Bernardino de’ Busti had absorbed and dis- 
seminated the new Gersonian views in his magisterial Martiale, first 
published in 1493, where the sermon on the marriage of the Virgin 
transmitted a large part of Gerson's oration at Constance. Before 
examining the Josephine theology, it would be useful to review the 
metaphor of Mary as earth or terra, which formed the basis for the 
Gersonian theory of Joseph's fatherhood of Christ. 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. Iam redit et Virgo... iam nova 
progenies caelo demittitur alto. In the Fourth Eclogue Virgil had set the 
birth of the heaven-sent baby in a golden age of spontaneously fruit- 
ful earth. The pastoral golden age was shaped from Greek myths of 
cosmic marriages between sky father and earth mother. In the Dan- 
aids, a lost play by Aeschylus, Aphrodite spoke: 

The pure sky longs passionately to pierce the earth to win her marriage. 
Rain falling from the bridegroom makes pregnant the earth. Then 
brings she forth for mortals pasture of flocks and corn. Demeter's gift 


and the fruitfulness of trees 1s brought to completion by the dew of 
her marriage. Of these things am I part cause." 


After Lactantius’ interpretation of the Fourth Eclogue as a Sybilline 
prophecy of the birth of Christ from a Virgin, early Christian 
writers elaborated an allegory of the Virgin as the blessed or fruitful 
earth or field.*? In this extensive development three Old Testament 
texts were particularly important: Psalm 84: 12 and Isaiah 45: 8 
(synchronic myths of cosmic marriage analogous to the Aeschylus 
fragment) and Psalm 73: 12." The enthusiasm about Maria terra con- 
tinued in the middle ages, when the complex metaphor was applied 





** Frag. 125 (ed. Mette) in Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 13. 600 b (Loeb); similarly 
Euripides, Frag. 898 (ed. Nauck?) 

5 Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones 7. 24. 11-14. See Courcelle, “Les Exégèses 
chrétiennes de la quatrième éclogue.” See also Virgil, Eclogues, 119-130 (ed. Clau- 
sen). 

^6 Venantius Fortunatus (t c. 600), In laude Virginis, P.L. 88. 281: “[Tu es] dignus 
ager Domini dignus generans sine semine frugem" (a field worthy of the Lord, a 
field suitable for generating grain without seed). For eucharistic connections see 
Berliner, “Zur Sinnesdeutung der Ahrenmadonna.” 

47 Isaiah 45: 8: “Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds 
rain the just: let the earth be opened, and bud forth a saviour: and let justice spring 
up together: I the Lord have created him." Psalm 84: 12-13: “Truth is sprung out 
of the earth... For the Lord will give goodness: and our earth shall yield her fruit.” 
Psalm 73: 12: *God is our king before all ages: he hath wrought salvation in the 
midst of the earth.” 
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to Mary's virginity. Saint Andrew of Crete spoke of the Virgin as 
the earth cultivated by God which bore fruit without seed, having 
been seeded without cultivation.*® Saint Anselm praised her as a 
virgin earth in the midst of which God had worked the mystery of 
salvation in the Son.'? When commentators on Psalm 73: 12 read 
the Latin ab initio or ante saecula in connection with God's working 
(operatur or operatus est) in the middle of the earth (in medio terrae), the 
locus expanded diachronically and was linked to Genesis 2: 5-6, the 
time before the plants of the field had sprung up or herbs had grown 
or rain had fallen and there was no man to till the earth (homo non 
erat qui operatur terram). Richard of Saint Laurent wrote: 


Mary is th[at] earth... No man worked in that virgin earth from which 
Christ was formed, who was made according to the flesh from the seed 
of David... God created a new thing on the earth... Therefore it 1s 
said: “Lord, bless your earth," that is, Mary, who was entirely yours. 
Only God dwelt in this earth, only he farmed her, and this earth gave 
fruit that was himself alone.?! 


In his 1416 sermon at Constance Gerson set forth some reasons 
that Joseph could be regarded as the father of Jesus: 


The body of Mary truly belonged to Joseph [fuit ipsius] by the law of 
marriage [iure matrimoniali], by which a mutual transfer is made of the 
body of the man to the woman and conversely. Let us see if we can 
in sober intelligence say that Christ was born from the body and flesh 
of Joseph—and perhaps this can be said, so long as one is willing to 
risk offending pious ears... Joseph was commonly reputed to be the 





48 Andrew of Crete, Oratio 4 de Nativitate beatae Virginis, P.G. 97. 866: “Arvus ille 
a Deo cultus, qui vitae nobis spicam, nullo satam semine." 

49 Anselm, Psalterium beatae Virginis Mariae 2, P.L. 158. 1042: “Terra virginea, in 
cuius medio Deus salutis est mysteria operatus in Filio." 

9? Psalm 73: 12: "[LXX] Deus autem rex noster ante saeculum operatus est 
salutes in medio terrae; [Hebraeos] Deus autem rex meus ab initio operatur salutes 
in medio terrae." 

5! Richard of Saint Laurent, De laudibus beatae Mariae Virginis 8. 1,400-414; 400, 
402: “Haec est terra, de qua dictum est [Genesis 2: 5-6], quod homo non erat qui 
operaretur terram. Nullus enim homo operatus est in ea terra virgine, de qua forma- 
tus est Christus, qui factus est ex semine David secundum carnem [Romans 1: 3]... Creavit 
Dominus novum super terram [Jeremiah 31: 22]... Dicitur ergo: Benedixisti, Domine, terram 
tuam [Psalm 84: 1], id est, Mariam, quae tota fuit tua. Et hanc terram solus Deus 
inhabitavit, solus cam excoluit, et ipsum solum haec terra fructificavit." Richard's 
essays on Martia terra, ager, and campus were very rich. See also Bernardino de’ Busti, 
Mariale 2. 3, H8-H8v. For the homology of earth and woman see Lloyd, Polarity and 
Analogy: Two Types of Argumentation in Early Greek Thought, 15-85. For the Latin vomer 
(ploughshare, penis) see Adams, 24-25. 
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father of Jesus; he was father by his care as a breadwinner. He was 
also a father through generation. It is true that he did not himself beget 
Christ, but Mary his wife did so by the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
who, in a sense, took the place of Joseph, not through physical but 
through a mysterious spiritual generation [mystico spiramine]. Therefore 
Joseph can be called not indeed the natural father of Christ, but the 
legal father to whom the Holy Spirit had given a seed more powerful 
than the physical. Jesus was born on the land or property [terra seu 
fundo] of Joseph, on the earth of which Isaiah says: “Drop down dew, 
ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the just: let the earth 
be opened and bud forth a Saviour." In the words of the Psalm, “Truth 
1s sprung out of the earth." Does there not therefore belong to Joseph 
beyond all other men a sort of legal right in the blessed formation of 
the child Jesus, who was born in and of that flesh over which Joseph 
had been given dominion [dominium] by the matrimonial law? ... O 
Joseph! O peerless dignity, that the Mother of God, the Queen of 
heaven, the mistress of the world deigned to call thee her lord. I do 
not know ... what is here more admirable: the humility of Mary or 
the sublimity of Joseph.?? 


In 1 Gorinthians 7: 4 Saint Paul had laid down the law for Chris- 
tian marriage: 


The husband should fulfill his duty towards the wife, and likewise the 
wife towards her husband. A wife does not have authority [potestas] 
over her body, but rather her husband, and similarly a husband does 
not have authority over his own body, but rather his wife. 





52 Jean Gerson, Sermo in festo Nativitatis gloriosae Virginis Mariae, 357-358: “At vero 
quia corpus Mariae fuit ipsius Joseph iure matrimoniali quo fit mutua translatio 
corporum viri ad mulierem, et e contra; videamus si cum intelligentiae sobrietate 
dicere fas nobis sit quod ex corpore et carne Joseph natus est Jesus Christus. Et hoc 
dici fortisan posset nisi piarum aurium timeretur offensio... Fuit itaque Joseph pater 
Jesu reputatione; fuit pater curatione quia nutritius; fuit tertio pater generatione, 
non quidem sua sed Mariae uxoris suae, cooperante Spiritu Sancto et quodammodo 
vices Joseph gerente, non virili semine sed mystico spiramine. Propterea Joseph pater 
non quidem naturalis sed legalis pueri Jesu dici potest cui Spiritus Sanctus suscitavit 
semen carnali valentius. Natus est igitur Jesus in terra seu fundo ipsius Joseph, de 
qua clamat Isaias: rorate coeli desuper et nubes pluant iustum, aperiatur terra et ger- 
minet salvatorem; et in psalmo: Veritas de terro orta est. Quidni competat ergo ipsi 
Joseph ius aliquod legale ultra ceteros homines in benedicta pueri Jesu formatione, 
quoniam natus est in ea et ex ca carne cuius dominium iure matrimoniali vere trans- 
latum est in ipsum Joseph... O miranda prorsus, Joseph, sublimitas tua. O dignitas 
incomparabilis ut mater Dei, regina coeli, domina mundi, appellare te dominum 
non indignum putaverit. Nescio sane, patres orthodoxi, quid hic amplius habeat 
mirabilis vel humilitas in Maria vel in Joseph sublimitas." For Gerson's sources see 
Lieberman, *Jean Gerson et la dévotion à saint Joseph." See also Glorieux, "Saint 
Joséph dans l' oeuvre de Gerson.” For a historical survey of the different theories 
of Joseph's paternity see Gauthier, La Paternité de Saint Joseph. 
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Passing over the Jewish marriage law, Gerson began by projecting 
the Pauline obligation back onto the marriage of Mary and Joseph. 
The mutual potestas possessed by Christian spouses evidently recalled 
to Gerson the unilateral potestas of ancient Roman law, a power held 
by the paterfamilias over his children. In Roman law the husband's 
power of manus put his wife in a status analogous to a daughter in 
relation to her husband.?? Roman potestas was a relation to persons; 
the corresponding power over property was called dominium. Avail- 
ing himself of the commonplace metaphor of Maria terra, Gerson 
was able to convert Christian potestas into Roman dominium, making 
Joseph the owner of the Mary-land. The power of dominium gave 
him a kind of Roman legal right to Jesus, who had budded forth 
or sprung up on the Mary-land. 

Gerson was tactful enough to argue allusively, as was the Francis- 
can preacher Bernardino da Feltre (1439-1494) in a sermon on 
Saint Joseph given in Pavia in 1493: 


Just as a piece of land is sometimes for the use of one person while 
the dominium belongs to another, the one who has the dominium still 
having the right to the use of the fruits, so was the Mary-field, whose 
dominium belonged to Joseph, but not the use [which belonged to God]. 
The fruit of her womb was Jesus [Luke 1: 42], who was completely 
for the use of Joseph.5* 


Bernardino de’ Busti (c. 1450-1513), however, provided a Roman 
legal commentary. Scion of a noble Milanese family and son of 
a jurist, Bernardino had pursued legal studies at the University 
of Pavia before entering the Franciscan order in 1475.? Having 
reported Gerson's argument for Joseph's paternity in some detail, 
he was thus only too well qualified to fill in the gaps with specific 
citations to sections of the Institutes of Justinian governing the rights 
of an owner of land: 





53 See Prichard, League; Roman Private Law Founded on the Institutes of Justinian, 
101-102. Manus was created in three different ways, including the cohabitation of 
usus. Ownership was called dominium in Roman law; it was a relation to a thing, 
not a right or a bundle of rights. The classical jurist did not speak of transferring 
ownership, but of transferring the thing itself (158). 

** Bernardino da Feltre, Sermo de Sancto Joseph, 399. But the Blessed Bernardino 
made a point of Joseph's control over the dowry, goods, and other personal property 
of his wife and the goods of his son: *Nescis quantum auctoritatem habet vir in 
dote uxoris, in bonis suis, in para[ph]ernis et quasi paraphernis, et pater in bonis 
et peculis filii?” 

55 See Alecci (with complete bibliography). 
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It is possible to corroborate the argument through laws found in dif- 
ferent sections of Title I of the Institutes, de rerum divisione, which state 
that as soon as a thing which is sown or planted in the field of another 
man puts down roots in the same carth, it belongs to him whose field 
or land it is.59 


Bernardino correctly reported inter alia the code sections governing 
the acquisition by the owner of land of the plants or grain planted 
or sown on his land by another?" Expanded through the Bernar- 
dinian glosses, Gerson's idea of Joseph's dominium over the Virgin 
as a piece of arable land would form the foundation for the most 
widely accepted argument for Joseph's fatherhood of Jesus.?? 

In the Considérations sur saint Joseph of about 1413 Gerson espoused 
a rather bold theory of the marriage of Mary and Joseph: 





96 Bernardino de’ Busti, Sermo 12 de benedictae Virginis Mariae desponsatione (ed. 
Vives), 172-173: *Haec ille [Gerson]. Cuius argumentum corroborari potest per ea 
quae habentur (in $ ex diverso, I., Inst. de rerum div.) ubi dicitur, quod illud quod 
seminatur, vel plantatur in fundo alicuius, statim ut fecit radices in ipsa terra effici- 
tur eius, cuius est fundus, sive ipsa terra; de quo etiam habetur in (l. si frumentum, 
$ penult., f£. de rei vendit., et in l. 2, C. eo ti., et in l. qui domum, ff. ad legem 
Aqui., et in l. precario, ff. communia praedi., et in |. quid si. ff. de usuris).” See 
Gauthier, vol. 5, pp. 180-185. 

57 The Institutes of Justinian 2.1, 107-108: “$ 31: If Titius places another man's 
plant in the ground belonging to himself, the plant will belong to Titius; conversely, 
if Titius places his own plant in the ground of Maevius, the plant will belong to 
Maevius—that is, if, in either case, the plant has taken root: for before it has taken 
root, it remains the property of its former owner. But from the time it has taken 
root, the property in it has changed; so much so that if the soil of Titius so presses 
on the tree of a neighbor that the tree takes root in the land of Titius, we pro- 
nounce that the tree becomes the property of Titius. For reason does not permit 
that a tree should be considered the property of any one else than of him in whose 
ground it has taken root... § 32: As plants rooted in the earth accede to the soll, so, 
in the same way, grains of wheat which have been sown are considered to accede 
to the soil...” 

98 In his De mysteriis vitae Christi of 1592 (122-123), the distinguished Jesuit theolo- 
gian Francisco Suarez would comment: “Through a true marriage contracted with 
the Virgin [Joseph] was made in a certain sense the owner of her body, because, 
as Paul says, the woman does not have power over her own body, but the man. 
Therefore it came about that the fruit of her virginal body belonged in some way to 
Joseph. For as is held in the Institutes, de rerum divisione, $ cum in suo sole: "That which 
1s born or built on another's ground falls under the ownership of him whose ground 
it is Whence also if miraculously a fountain should arise [nasceretur] in the garden 
of another, it belongs to the owner of the garden. Therefore, since the virginal 
land conceived through the benediction of the Lord, the fruit of that benediction 
belonged to Joseph, whose land it was, as had been prefigured in Deuteronomy 33 
in the blessings of the patriarch Joseph" (cited in Gauthier, vol. 5, 182-183, n. 37; 
n. 40 at 185). 
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Let us consider again the meaning of the words that the precious and 
virginal body of holy Mary belonged to Saint Joseph by the law and 
faith of marriage just as the pure and chaste body of Joseph belonged 
to the Virgin by the same law, so that they were two in one only in 
courage or In spirit and will, or in temporal goods, like all friends 
(according to the ancient proverb). But they were one flesh and one 
body by sacramental union, again without the slightest hint of shameful 
mixing... They were also entirely one most excellently through a union 
of spiritual grace so great that they were more perfect in charity than 
any other couple has ever been... Let us add to this that the flesh of 
Joseph was for the rest the flesh and body of Our Lady, as was said 
above, and that was by reason of the union and pact of marriage 
according to the words of the apostle that the husband and wife are 
not two bodies but one flesh.?? 


In order to include the virginal marriage of Mary and Joseph in the 
definition of the Christian sacrament of matrimony, earlier theolo- 
gians had adopted a two-level approach to the great sacrament of 
Ephesians 5: 31-32, in which Christ's love for his Church (and his 
relation to her as the head of her body) was the archetype of sexual 
union between the spouses in Christian marriage. The 'two in one 
flesh’ mentioned by Saint Paul in Ephesians 5: 31 had always been 
always understood to refer to the sexual coupling of husband and 
wife.9? All other aspects of marriage—unanimity, love, consent to 
live together in a common life, even living a common life and shar- 
ing worldly goods—were counted on the spiritual side. Instead of 
the conventional view of the Josephs’ marriage as a true (spiritual) 
union in everything but sexual coupling, Gerson saw the fact of their 
profound spiritual unanimity and sharing of earthly goods as push- 





59 Jean Gerson, Considérations sur saint Joseph, 64, 67: “Considerons encorez pour 
P entendement des choses dittes, que le precieux et virginal corps de sainte Marie 
fust a saint Joseph, par la loy et foy de mariage, comme aussy le pur et caste corps 
de Joseph fust a la vierge Marie, par ceste meisme loy, en tant que il[s] furent deux 
tout ung seulement en coraige ou en esprit et en voulenté, ou es biens temporels, 
comme tous amis ont unité selond le proverbe ancien, mais furent une char [chair] 
et ung corps par union sacramentale, jasoice [encore] que point n’ y fut honteuse 
connixction... Adjoutons a ce, que la char de Joseph fu, apres [par la suite], la 
char et le corps de Nostre Dame, comme est dit par avant; et ce fut par I’ union et 
confederation de mariage selond le dit de l’ apostre, que l’ espous et I’ espouse ne 
sont pas deux corps mais une char [Ephesians 5: 31].” See Gauthier, vol. 4, 25-30. 
For a possible Italian thirteenth-century Franciscan source see note 75. 

60 | Corinthians 7: 3-4, Genesis 2: 24. See Hugh of Saint Victor (1096-1141), 
De Sacramentis 2. 11, P.L. 167. 482; On the Christian Sacraments , 326. For Gratian, 
Hugh and Aquinas see Gold, “The Marriage of Joseph and Mary in the Twelfth 
Century Ideology of Marriage." 
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ing them towards what was almost a sexual union—always exclud- 
ing the possibility of any shameful conjunction.?! San Bernardino 
da Siena (1380-1444) articulated a similar theory in an important 
sermon on Saint Joseph, arguing that the couple possessed a unity 
as great as a marital union, since they enjoyed a unanimity of spirit: 
“To the extent that the husband and wife are said to be one person, 
it is possible to say that the unity is almost the consummate unity 
of Genesis 2: 24: They were two in one flesh."9? 

Bernardino de’ Busti faithfully transmitted Gerson's opinion of 
Joseph's nobility. As the husband (vir) of the mulier fortis, he stood 
noble at his gates (Proverbs 31: 10, 23). Like Mary, Joseph 
belonged to the highest nobility; both had been born into a royal 
Ime, both were nobler than David, the noblest of kings. No man (vir) 
had ever been more dignified or nobler than Joseph (Luke 1: 27).5* 





9! The same view of the mutual potestas of 1 Corinthinians 7: 3-4 underlay 
Gerson's argument at Constance for Joseph's fatherhood, extending even into the 
idea that Jesus could be said to have been born from the body and flesh of Joseph—if 
one were willing to risk offending pious ears. Bernardino de’ Busti steered clear of 
these arguments. At the beginning of the sixteenth century the Dominican theolo- 
gian Cajetan distinguished between the conjugal relation (copula conjugalis) and the 
carnal union (copula carnalis). The wife and husband do not become one flesh until the 
moment of sexual union (Genesis 2: 24, Matthew 19: 5, Ephesians 5: 31). The mar- 
riage contract or copula conjugalis conferred only the power over each other’s bodies 
with a view to generation, in conformity with 1 Corinthians 7: 4. Despite Cajetan, 
Gerson’s idea was taken up again in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
his text was cited by a number of theologians, either verbatim or with such indicative 
markers as nisi piarum aurium timeretur offensio. See Gauthier, vol. 4, 27-28. 

62 Bernardino da Siena, Sermo 2 in Vigilia Nativitatis Domini de Sancto Ioseph 1, 
20: “Habuit unitatem quantum ad matrimonilem unionem. Cum enim inter illos 
fuerit verissimum matrimonium propter divinam inspirationem contractum, et in 
matrimonio fiat unio animarum, in tantum quod una dicuntur persona sponsus et 
sponsa, ut dici possit quasi summa, iuxta illud Genesis 2: 24: Erunt duo in carne 
una." At this point Bernardino da Siena's Franciscan editors cite the Franciscan 
Ubertino da Casale’s Arbor vitae (fol. 61 b). See note 75. 

63 Gerson, Sermo in festo Nativitatis gloriosae Virginis Mariae, 349; Bernardino de’ 
Busti, Sermo 12 (ed. Vives), 176: “Dicit etiam ibidem magister Ioannes Gerson...: 
‘Illud quod de forti muliere praedicat Sapiens Mariae convenit... ideo rite subinferter 
mystice de Joseph viro suo [ Luke 1: 27]. Nobilis in portis vir eius [Proverbs 31: 23]. 
Et haec de nobilitate Joseph et Mariae dicta sufficiant." Wisdom's query mulierem 
fortem quis inveniet was thus answered in the person of Joseph, the happy man (homo) 
who found her (Proverbs 31: 10, 3: 13). The Office of Saint Joseph the Confessor in 
the Roman breviary of 1499 hailed Joseph at first vespers, lauds, terce, and second 
vespers as the beatus vir qui invenit sapientiam. See Lucot, 186, 206, 208, 210. 

9* Gerson, Sermo, 346: “Fas nobis est Mariam et Joseph summa nobilitate praedi- 
tos esse... Nobiliores igitur quam nobilissimus regum David.” Bernardino de’ Busti, 
Sermo 12 (ed. Vives), 175: “Fuit etiam Beatissimus Ioseph super omnes homines 
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Arguing from Proverbs 31 Bernardino went further than Gerson, 
holding that divine Wisdom, who saw all things from eternity, had 
pre-elected this most holy man (vr) from all others, prepared and 
disposed him above all others to understand and thoroughly deal 
with the high mysteries he would encounter.9? It was not surprising 
that he was a faber (craftsman, carpenter), like the Maker of all 
things. Since human nature had been lost through wood, it was fit- 
ting that a worker in wood should be called the father of recovery 
and restoration.5° Following Gerson, Bernardino de’ Busti wished 
to unveil an exalted mystery, hidden for ages: the most admirable 
and most venerable Trinity of Jesus, Joseph, and Mary.” Alluding 
to the theological commonplace of Joseph as the vicar of God the 
Father, Bernardino da Siena wrote that this holy man was of such 
great dignity and grace that the eternal Father generously gave him 
a likeness to his own primacy over his incarnate Son. Both the 





puros, similis Virgini gloriosae in nobilitate. Quia inter omnes qui sunt egressi de 
stirpe Adam, non est egressus vir dignior, ac nobilior illo, quod patet in geneologia 
eius [Matthew 1]. Nam omnis perfectio et nobilitas generis humani, et maxime 
stirpis Iudaeorum tam nobilis est collata in eo. Sicut ergo Benedicta Virgo erat de 
stirpe regali, ita et Beatus Ioseph, cui de iure debebatur regnum [Matt 1].” Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Sermo 2 super Missus est angelus 16, P.L. 183. 69-70: “Vere enim de domo 
David, vere de regia stirpe descendit iste Joseph, nobilis genere, mente nobilior." 

65 Bernardino de’ Busti, Sermo 12 (ed. Vives), 175: “Divina sapientia, quae ab 
aeterno omnia vidit, hunc sanctissimum virum non solum praeelegit ex omnibus, 
sed etiam super omnes praeparavit, et disposuit ad tam alta mysteria cognoscenda 
et pertractanda taliter, quod nihil ei defuit. Et de hoc dubitare esset quasi sacri- 
legium. Crimen est sacrilegii dubitare an 1s dignus sit, quem Princeps ad aliquod 
officium elegerit." 

96 Ibid., 176: “Noli igitur mirari quod Joseph fuerit faber, debuit enim esset sic 
conformis Deo, qui est omnium fabricator... Praeterea, quia ex ligno natura humana 
esset perdita, ideo conveniebat, ut faber lignarius diceretur pater recuperationis 
and restorationis." 

97 Ibid., 172: “Cuperem mihi verba suppeterent ad explicandum tam altum, et 
absconditum a saeculis mysterium; tam admirandam, venerandamque Trinitatem 
lesu, et Ioseph et Mariae... cogitemus pia devotione, quod si vinculo quodam natu- 
rali obligatio consurgit Filii ad Matrem, et Maris ad fidelissimum, vigilantissimum 
et sedulum custodem, et nutritium Joseph, qui fuit caput Mariae caput enim est vir 
[1 Corinthians 11]." Gerson, Sermo, 358. 

68 Bernardino da Siena, Sermo 2 de Sancto Joseph, 28: "Denique, licet tantae fuerit 
dignitatis et gratiae iste Sanctus, quod aeternus Pater eius primatus similitudinem 
sibi liberalissime super incarnatum Filium condonavit." For Joseph as the vice Pater 
in a fifteenth century Carmelite office see Lucot, 128, 156. In the Preface to the 
Mass contained in the Dominican office of Saint Joseph (approved by Cajetan as 
general of the Dominicans from 1508 to 1517) his merits were so great that he was 
honored with the title of father of the Son of God: “Tantique extitit apud Deum 
meriti, ut Filii Dei Patris nomine fuerit consecratus" (Lucot, 236). See also Gauthier, 
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Bernardini saw Joseph prefigured in the homonymous Old Testa- 
ment patriarch Joseph of Egypt.5° Along with frequent references 
to Joseph as vir, Gerson's emphasis on his historical role as a most 
faithful, vigilant, and diligent guardian and nurturer of both Mary 
and Christ and one in a position of authority, rule and dominance 
over his wife worked rhetorically to energize Joseph's image." At 
the conclusion of his address at Constance (faithfully transmitted by 
Bernardino de’ Busti) Gerson looked to the intercession of Saint 
Joseph on behalf of the Church in those schismatic times.’! The 
idea had obvious potential for the current Florentine political and 
social situation. 


Fifteenth-century Florentine art had represented Saint Joseph in 
scenes of the Infancy of Christ as an elderly and marginalized mem- 
ber of the supporting cast, as in Leonardo's Adoration of the Magi. 
Botticelli showed him as a senescent figure, again leaning on his 
staff like a medieval pilgrim or a classical seer, apparently nodding 
off, but in fact dreaming the warning which would send his family 
fleeing into Egypt (Matthew 2: 13; Fig. 14).’? More often than not 





vol. 5, 26, n. 47. In 1522 the Dominican Isidorus de Isolanis would write that Joseph 
acted in the place of the heavenly Father on earth. Summa de donis Sancti Joseph, 116: 
“Sanctus igitur Joseph Patris coelestis vices hac in dignitate gessit." 

59 Bernardino de’ Busti, Sermo 12 (ed. Vives), 176: “Fuit autem figuratus in 
Joseph filio Iacob, quem Pharao Rex Aegypti fecit principem super universam 
terram Aegypti." Bernardino da Siena, Sermo 2 de Sancto loseph 3, 27: "Ipse enim 
est clausula Veteris Testamenti, in qua patriarchalis et prophetalis dignitas promis- 
sum consequitur fructum. Porro hic solus, qui corporaliter possedit quod eis divina 
dignatio repromisit. Merito igitur figuratur per illum patriarchum Ioseph... Sed 
et hic illum praecellit.” Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermo 2 super Missus est angelus 16, 
P.L. 183. 69-70: “Simul et memento magni illius quondam patriarchae venditi in 
Aegypto: et scito ipsius istum non solum vocabulum fuisse sortitum, sed et castimo- 
niam adeptum, innocentiam assecutum et gratiam." Bernardino da Feltre based his 
comparison on their control of the stores of grain, in Joseph's case, the grain which 
would feed the whole world (Sermo, 399). 

70 Gerson, Sermo, 358: “Recogitemus pia devotione quod si vinculo quodam 
naturalis obligationis quae consurgit... filii et matris ad fidelissimum, vigilantissi- 
mum et sedulum custodem et nutritium Ioseph, qui fuit caput Mariae, habens 
inde auctoritatem aliquam, principatum, dominationem vel imperium in Mariam 
[1 Corinthians 11]." Bernardino de' Bust, Sermo 12 (ed. Vives), 173. 

7! Gerson, Sermo, 362: “Sane quatenus meritis, et intercessione tanti tamque 
potentis et imperiosi quodammodo patroni apud sponsam suam, de qua natus est 
Jesus qui vocatur Christus, reddatur Ecclesia unico viro vero et certo, Summo Ponte- 
fici sponso suo vice Christi." Bernardino de’ Busti, Sermo 12 (ed. Vives), 178-179. 

7? For the iconography of Saint Joseph see Seitz, Die Verehrung des heilige Joseph, 
71-78, 110-128, 175-185, 293-336; Foster, The Iconography of Saint Foseph in Netherland- 
ish Art 1400-1550 ; Wilson. Contemporary reception of the musing Joseph leaning 
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he was omitted entirely from scenes of the Holy Family destined for 
domestic consumption. It was a mistake, wrote Bernardino de’ Busti, 
for painters to depict a man so prudent and full of wisdom as 
decrepit, melancholy, and low class, with a flask at his belt.” 
According to the interlinear and ordinary gloss, a man broken and 
impotent in decrepitude was not suited to the task of accompaning 
the Virgin and Child to Egypt or ministering to them until the 
Child was grown.’* Signorelli's tondo for the Capitani di Parte Guelfa 
suggests that the Gersonian refashioning of Saint Joseph as a virile, 
vigorous guardian and protector of his family had already been 
absorbed into Florentine political culture by 1500, but he was still 
set somewhat apart from his wife and her son, an adorant kneeling 
prayerfully before them (Fig. 2). Signorelli’s Joseph was scarcely a 





on a staff might not have been so harsh as recent art historical commentary. For 
example, in Leonardo's unfinished Adoration of the Magi in the Uffizi, the musing old 
man leaning on a staff at left echoed a similar figure of Joseph at extreme right in a 
preparatory drawing now in the Louvre (Popham, nos. 30, 32, 42). Leonardo used 
the same figure type for a seated philosopher leaning on his classical seer's staff in 
a drawing now in the Louvre (c. 1510; Popham, no. 282), regarded by many as a 
self-portrait; Clark called the drawing ‘an expression of essential character’ (164- 
165). Still later Raphael used the Saint Joseph figure from the Uffizi Adoration for 
the exceptionally virile philosophizing Saint Paul leaning on his sword in the Santa 
Cecilia altarpiece. In line with Bernardino de’ Busti, Joseph was divinely prepared 
for his role as ‘philosopher’, i.e., husband of the ideal wife of Proverbs. See also 
Wilson, 35-36. 

75 Bernardino de’ Busti, Sermo 12 (ed. Vives), 175: “Male faciunt, qui dipin- 
gunt cum decrepitum, melancholicumque ac vilem cum flascheto ad cingulum, 
hominem tam prudentem, atque sapientia repletum." Bernardino da Feltre like- 
wise reproached painters for showing Joseph asleep; how could he have slept while 
the whole world rejoiced and angels sang the Gloria? Painters should make him 
handsome and agreeable, since there had never been a more beautiful old man. 
Bernardino called for a well bred, graceful old man of regal aspect, dressed and 
comporting himself in a dignified manner. Sermo, 398-399: “O pictor, noli dipingere 
eum etc. [Gerson], né dormenzato etc. Credis tu quod in illo punto in quo totius 
mundus iubilat, Angeli cantabant: Gloria etc., quod ipse dormiret? Fac eum tuto 
bello e jocundo etc. Nunquam fuit senex pulchrior. Fame un vecchio acostumato, 
venusto etc., chiaro etc., cum facie regali... Fuit digne vestitus et ornatus." 

74 Gerson, Sermo, 352: “Constat autem quod ad talia non fuisset idoneus homo 
senio confractus et impotens, qui eget amplius ut ei mininstretur quam mininstret, 
qualis praeterea onerosior Mariae, quam obsequentior extitisset." Bernardino de’ 
Busti, Sermo 12 (ed. Vives), 170. Besides invigorating him into a virile figure of a 
man, Gerson and Bernardino de’ Busti were trying to ennoble Joseph, to raise 
him to the level of a wife who was often shown as a queen in exile; some of their 
objections were clearly socially oriented. The ubiquitous theme of the Nativity with 
Shepherds noticed by Wilson may have provided later painters an opportunity to 
show Joseph several cuts above the rustics. 
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typical Florentine father, his Holy Family not yet an carthly trin- 
ity. 
It seems clear by now that the sermons of the Franciscan Bernar- 
dini formed the iconographic core of the Tondo Doni. Michelangelo 
could have sought theological advice from the Franciscans at his 
own and Agnolo’s parish church, Santa Croce, where Taddeo 
Gaddi had frescoed the first independent image of Saint Joseph in 
the Baroncelli chapel sometime after 1328. Since the trecento Fran- 
ciscans had been particularly active in promoting the cult of Saint 
Joseph.” The strongly immaculist orientation of Bernardino de’ 
Busti’s Mariale assured it a large readership, particularly amongst 
Franciscans confronting renewed resistance from maculists towards 
the end of the quattrocento, and it had already gone through at least 
three editions by 1500.7"? Undoubtedly read by Bernardino’s con- 
fratel at Santa Croce, the Mariale was arguably already familiar, at 
least in part, to their parishioners as well, as Franciscan preachers 
turned to Franciscan sources for inspiration for their sermons. Dur- 
ing the ten years since its first appearance, Michelangelo and Agnolo 
had probably absorbed its Gersonian doctrine concerning Saint 
Joseph from the recurring homilies of the liturgical year. After Janu- 
ary 1504 Maddalena Strozzi too became a part of the audience. As 
all parishioners know only too well, preachers tend to repeat them- 
selves. Michelangelo could have expected that year by year the 
preachers at Santa Croce would provide a running commentary on 





75 See Longpré, “Saint Joseph et I’ école franciscaine du XIIIe siècle,” 238, 243- 
244. Pietro di Giovanni Olivi (11298), one of the most eminent Josephine scholars 
of his day, lectured at the Franciscan Studium at Santa Croce (1285-1287), where 
Ubertino da Casale was one of his students. Longpré believes that Olivi presented 
his Quaestiones quattuor de Domina and Postilla on Matthew at Santa Croce. Both these 
works as well as Ubertino’s Arbor vitae were consulted by Bernardino da Siena for 
his sermons on Saint Joseph. Longpré also believes that some of Olivi’s commentary 
on Matthew (manuscript copies in Florence, Paris, etc.) may have been transmitted 
to Jean Gerson through Fra Eximenic, O.F.M., bishop of Perpignan (t 1408). The 
rather audacious theory of the Josephs as almost two in one flesh was returning 
home to roost in the Doni parish—but to reinforce a teaching which may have 
persisted there since the time of Olivi. See also Pütz, “Der Anteil des Franziskaner- 
ordens an der St. Josephverehrung in der vortridentinischen Zeit.” 

76 The greater dignity of Saint Joseph was important to both sides. As the debate 
polarized the parties, the space between the Regina coeli and the ancilla Domini (Luke 1: 
38) widened. Paradoxically, the extension by maculists of the range of things possible 
to say about the Virgin’s humility permitted even the most ardent of immaculist 
defenders to lapse into a former legal incarnation and reduce the Virgin metaphori- 
cally to a Mary-land. 
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the tondo, explaining whatever was difficult or abstruse in easily 
accessible Italian terms—in the style of the popular moral sermons 
of San Bernardino da Siena. Maddalena was herself the daughter 
and granddaughter of lawyers and orators; there is no reason to 
suppose her necessarily inattentive or incapable of absorbing a pop- 
ular address at her parish church and then taking the lesson home. 
What is here more admirable: the humility of Mary or the sublimity 
of Joseph??? However the Gersonian-Bernardinian ideas were com- 
municated to the painter, they help us to understand his process of 
inventing the enigmatic work. 

Michelangelo conceived the most venerable Trinity of the Holy 
Family as a sculptural group, as if carving it out from a single block, 
united in a solid pyramidal shape. At its base the Virgin is seated on 
the earth, identified with it as a Madonna of Humility. On central 
axis Joseph looms over her, dominating her with his authority and 
rule. As the virile protector of his wife and son, their ‘most faithful, 
most vigilant, and diligent guardian and nurturer,’ Joseph buttresses 
and supports the Virgin between his wide-spread knees, helping her 
with their Child. The placement of the Virgin between his thighs 
also suggests the somewhat edgy theology of their virtual unity in 
one flesh. Michelangelo was clearly willing to risk offending pious 
eyes, saving Mary's virginity (as will be seen in a moment) through 
the persona of the mulier fortis. As the fortunate man who had found 
and married Wisdom, Joseph recalled both the dignified ancient 
type of the seated philosopher and the husband (vir) of the mulier for- 
tis, standing noble at his gates—in this case before his threshold. 
Joseph's royal Davidic descent was evident in the violet and gold of 
his garments and in the family resemblance of his furrowed lion's 
brow to Michelangelo’s David-Hercules."? Joseph's dignity and sta- 





7 During the Renaissance sermons on the humility of the Virgin were rarely 
without an agenda. In the fifteenth century Fra Angelico frescoed an Annunciation 
at the top of the dormitory stairs in the convent at San Marco, using the Virgin's 
submission (Luke 1: 38) as an example of religious vows to the Dominican viewers. 
Very shortly Erasmus would stress her humility in aid of his own Christocentric view 
of Christianity. In his Commentary on the Magnificat Luther would parlay her humil- 
ity into an admission of her own unworthiness and absolute dependance upon the 
grace of God, another proof of his theology of faith, not works. In blissful disregard 
of long Marian tradition contemporary preaching reduces Mary to just one of us 
plain folks. 

78 Joseph had been dressed in purple and gold in the predella scene of the 
Nativity in Gentile da Fabriano's Adoration of the Magi (the Palla Strozzi altarpiece 
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tus were further enhanced by two visual devices. Gerson made 
Joseph's sublimity depend inversely on Mary's humility. Michelan- 
gelo used the two systems of recession to similar effect. The steep 
tilt of the foreground plane pushes the lower half of the Virgin's 
body down lower; the very slow recession in the background allows 
Joseph's head and shoulders to be seen silhouetted against the heav- 
ens. His dignity is also increased visually by comparison with the 
infant Baptst (another patron of Florence) just rising from the shad- 
owed gap behind him. Bernardino de’ Busti quoted a lengthly argu- 
ment from Gerson on their relative status, eventually deciding in 
favor of Joseph. The details need not concern us, but the basic locus 
was John's confession of unworthiness before Christ: ^He must 
increase, but I must decrease" (John 3: 30).? The Doni infant 
John is ‘of the earth’, half hidden, as much ‘decreasing’ as coming 
into view, diminished as well by his placement further back in space; 
his comparative insignificance applies as much to the large adult 
Joseph beside him as to the infant Christ above. Michelangelo's dar- 
ing in respect to the Josephs’ marriage suggests an opening to a cor- 
respondingly bold approach to Joseph's fatherhood of Christ—as if 
Jesus had been born from the blood of Joseph. In that case the two 
systems of recession served an important function in defining descent 
through the father by facilitating the liminal exchange between 
Joseph in history and Joseph chosen before all ages to be the hus- 
band of the mulier fortis; and between Joseph and God the Father, in 





of 1423 for the sacristy of Santa Trinita). The choice of royal colors for Joseph was 
not uncommon during the sixteenth century. Carolyn Wilson notes the resemblance 
of the Joseph, clad in gold and purple, in Santi di Tito’s Adoration of the Shepherds (c. 
1566 for the church of San Giuseppe in Florence) to Raphael’s Saint Joseph in the 
Holy Family of Francis 1 and of both Josephs to some of the standing philosophers in 
the School of Athens. See Wilson, 77-78 and notes 63-64 and 72. 

79 John 3: 27-31: “John answered and said: A man cannot receive any thing, 
unless it be given him from heaven. You yourselves do bear me witness, that I 
said, I am not the Christ, but that I am sent before him. He that hath the bride 
is the bridegroom: but the friend of the bridegroom, who standeth and heareth 
him, rejoiceth with joy because of the bridegroom's voice. This my joy therefore 
is fulfilled. He must increase, but I must decrease. He that cometh from above, is 
above all. He that is of earth, of the earth he is, and of the earth he speaketh. He 
that cometh from heaven, is above all.” Interesting in this epithalamial context, 
the text sets up a poignant relation between Christ and Agnolo as bridegrooms 
and John and Michelangelo as groomsmen, joyful at the wedding of their friend 
but themselves brideless, fated not to increase in terms of what Plato called the 
children of the body. 
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whose place Joseph acted on earth.8 The Gersonian-Bernardinian 
sermons provided two synchronic images of the generation of Christ: 
non ex virile semine sed mistico spiramine and clouds raining down a Sav- 
iour from above, making the earth bud forth (Isaiah 45: 8).8! As a 
start, then, Christ could be conceived as breathed out or poured 
down from on high. That much was enough to rough out the group, 
the figural types and relative positions of Mary, Joseph and Christ 
and the double perspective system. 

Still in contest with Leonardo, Michelangelo's next conceptual 
task was a ‘thick description’ of generation through creational and 
incarnational metaphors developed in terms of somatic gestures and 
relations. The mystical breath which acted instead of male seed to 
incarnate Christ was easily connected to the Word spoken in the 
beginning who was God and with God (John 1: 1) and to the com- 
ing forth of Wisdom from the mouth of the Most High before all 
ages, the firstborn (primogenita) before all creatures (Sirach 24: 5). 
Christ's elbow overlapping the mouth of Joseph/ God the Father 
recalls all of these images. Classical myth suggested a second birth 
of Dionysus from the thigh of Zeus, the Thunderer. Isaiah made the 
clouds rain down to open the earth; Ambrose and Augustine spoke 
of the birth of Christ as a pouring out after the inflowing of the 
Spirit.? Michelangelo made the Doni Virgin mime the gesture of 
a classical water-carrier with her right arm, her right fingers closing 
around the rim of a virtual hydria, her left grasping the lateral lug 
of the jar.83 As if she had caught the incarnational rain in her ‘jar’, 
the Virgin earth buds forth a Saviour. As Steinberg has observed, 
the inside of the Virgin's mantle is green, like the earth in the far 
distance to her left, her upper torso blooms pink, her arms fruit in 





80 See note 68. 

8! Ambrose, Hymn 6, Intende qui regis Israel, 5-8, 13-20; 50-57: “Veni, redemptor 
gentium,/ ostende partum virginis,/ miretur omne saeculum,/ talis decet partus 
Deo/ non ex virili semine,/ sed mystico spiramine/ Verbum factum est caro/ 
fructusque ventris floruit./ Aluus tumescit virginis,/ claustrum pudoris permanet.../ 
procedat e thalamo suo [Psalm 18: 6-7],/ pudoris aula regia,/ geminae gigans 
substantiae;/ alacris occurat viam... /egressus eius a Patre,/ regressus eius ad 
Patrem." 

82 Ambrose, Liber de institutione Virginis 8, P.L. 16. 1196: “Christus... fusus est.” 
Augustine, Sermo 186 in nativitate Domini 3, P.L. 38. 999: *[Christum] visceribus fecun- 
dis et genitalibus integris Virgo Mater effundit." Both applied the idea of pouring 
out to Mary's virginity during birth. 

83 Sce Tolnay, 165. 
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Christ. Holding the virtual vessel also casts her into the role of the 
feminine generative principle in the Timaeus, the receptaculum into 
which the Demiurgic father poured form in order to create the cos- 
mos (49a, 50a). The wide-spread legs of the Doni Father define a 
locus (51b, d) occupied by the Virgin; in this place she acts as a 
receptacle or nurse to receive the Child (49a, 52d, 88d).?* Once 
God the Father had been shown generating the Child and passing 
him on fully formed to the Virgin, Michelangelo relied on the Vir- 
gin's hydria-holding gestures to mask a reversal in the direction of 
the action of giving. 

Prefigured by the Old Testament patriarch Joseph of Egypt, 
Joseph of Nazareth was heir to the blessings conferred on his name- 
sake in Deuteronymy and Genesis: 


To Joseph also he said: Of the blessing of the Lord be his land, of the 
fruits of heaven, and of the dew, and of the deep that lieth beneath. 
Of the fruits brought forth by the sun and by the moon. Of the tops 
of the ancient mountains, of the fruits of the everlasting hills; and of 
the fruits of the earth, and of the fullness thereof. The blessing of him 
that appeared in the bush come upon the head of Joseph [Deuter- 
onomy 33: 13-16]. 

The God of thy father shall be thy helper, and the Almighty shall 
bless thee with the blessings of heaven above, with the blessings of 
the deep that lieth beneath, with the blessings of the breast and of the 
womb [Genesis 49: 22-26]. 


The Virgin's lower body is clad in a bright blue mantle and shaped 
into an arc corresponding to the arc of the firmament above, formed 
by the primaeval waters held back by the sky. She thus embodies 
the abyss of waters below, called maria in the Vulgate (Genesis 1: 
2; Hebrew tehom).®° In the microcosmic tradition the seas were 
associated with the venter (the belly, uterus, or foetus), because it 
was the collecting point of all the humours of the body.?? The 





84 For the Timaean locus as vanishing point in Annunciation scenes at the mon- 
astery of San Marco see Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico: Dissemblance and Figuration, 
18, 68. Later painters like Domenico Veneziano would make the perspective lines 
of their compositions converge between the seated Virgin's open knees, as in the 
altarpiece for the church of Santa Lucia dei Magnoli in Florence. 

85 See Stefaniak, *On Looking into the Abyss," 8; nn. 35-38. 

96 For direct medieval sources like Ristoro d' Arezzo and Brunctto Latini sec 
Kemp and Roberts, Leonardo da Vinci, 104-105. More generally, see Allers, “Micro- 
cosmos from Anaximander to Paracelsus." See also Summers, 285-296; 292: “To 
my knowledge [the piccolo mondo] was never directly associated with Michelangelo, 
although such a connection might easily have been made." 
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Virgin thus offered to Joseph the combined blessings of field and 
deep and womb. From a Gersonian-Bernardinian perspective, God 
the Father formed the /ocus between his knees which was filled by 
Maria terra. The Mary-land passed to Joseph by right of marriage, 
now circumscribed and bound by Roman property law. Joseph's 
ownership or dominium over the Mary-land gave him the legal right 
to the fruit sown on it by another—God the Father as the user who 
worked salvation in the midst of the earth. Joseph claimed his own as 
the Mary-land passed the Child to his legal father Joseph, the lifting 
gesture of hydria-holding suggesting the return of the blessing of the 
Father to his vicar on earth, both in history and before all ages. 
Michelangelo's cosmic marriage between sky father and earth 
mother produced an Aristotelian model of generation in which the 
male was the active principle and the female merely the passive 
recipient or transmitter of male activity. Despite the Platonic meta- 
phors, the Virgin's role was less than would have been expected 
from the feminine generative principle in Timaean cosmogony or in 
Franciscan thought on human embryology." The emphasis on 
male generative activity 1s evident in Michaelangelo's departure 
from his usual preference for connecting the Child with his Moth- 
er's lap, as in the little Bruges strong man.88 Both Doni and Bruges 
infants derived from the giant of Psalm 18: 6-7, but where the 
sculpted Christ emerges from the bridal chamber between his moth- 
er's legs, the painted Infant comes forth from the sinus (fold, womb) 
of his Father's mantle. In Calcidius’ fourth century commentary on 
the Timaeus, the vacuus sinus or empty womb was one of the names 
of the feminine principle of generation. The Doni Father was thus 
shown taking on the feminine role as well. The same applied to the 
locus between the legs of the Father, which, according to Jean Ger- 
son and Bernardino de’ Busti, belonged to Joseph. The obvious goal 





87 See Needham, A History of Embryology, 42-44, 35, 72, 93. See also Preus, 
*Galen's Criticism of Aristotle's Conception Theory." For Franciscan views see 
Duns Scotus, God and Creatures: The Quodlibetal Questions, 363. 

88 Steinberg pointed out that Michelangelo's Ashmolean drawing of Saint Anne 
and the Virgin probably revised Leonardo's lost cartoon by showing both the Virgin 
and the Child emerging from between their mothers’ legs. For ‘whenceness’ see 
Steinberg, “Metaphors,” 263. When Raphael later quoted the Doni infant in the 
Madonna di Foligno (Fig. 40) he showed him stepping down from his mother's lap, 
using her veil as a ‘tent’ against the heat of the gigantic sun behind them, and 
simultaneously making the classical epithalamial gesture for her, thus restoring the 
sense of Psalm 18: 6-7. 
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of this culturally thick description of paternity was surely not a more 
feminine religious vision of Yahweh.° Rather, the tondo confirmed 
the existing social systems of patrilineal descent and—by way of the 
theory of the Mary-field—of marriage based on contract and dowry 
which had been in place in northern Italy since the twelfth cen- 
tury." 

Within this social system, the firstborn son was preferred in all 
matters, including inheritance. The Doni Virgin sitting between the 
knees of the Father is also generated by him. The sapiential texts 
which the Church applied literally to Christ were also applied litur- 
gically to the Blessed Virgin, here shown as the mulier fortis and 
accompanied by Wisdom’s traditional attribute of a book (Sirach 
24: 32). Both she and Christ could lay claim to the persona of Wis- 
dom, primogenita ante omnem creaturam (Sirach 24: 5). Under the cover 
of her playing before the Creator (Proverbs 8: 32), Michelangelo 
shows the pair caught up in a kind of sibling rivalry—what appears 
to be an incipient wrestling match in which the younger Child seeks 
to replace the head of the older or at least to keep his sister from 
rising above the horizon to the level occupied by the male sky gods. 
The contest insures that she continues to be generated not from the 
head (like Athena, the classical goddess of Wisdom, from the head 
of Zeus), but rather from the loins of the Father, the feminine com- 
pounded only of earth and the abyss lying below. The male Child 
thus claims his place as the wisdom and power of God (1 Corinthi- 
ans 1: 24). The primacy of the Son is reinforced by the head of 
Christ the primogenitus at the top of frame, the first-born of every 
creature in whom all things were created in heaven and on earth, 
before all things, in whom all fullness dwells (Colossians 1: 15-19). 





89 On the Sistine Ceiling, however, Michelangelo would show the Creator with 
swelling breasts, ‘twisting’ like a woman in childbed (Deuteronymy 32: 18) as he 
began the separation of light from darkness. 

9? See Klapisch-Zuber, “Zacharias, or the Ousted Father,” 212: “The estab- 
lishment of patrilinearity in urban clans from the twelfth century onward, what 
amounted to a decline in the legal and social status of women, and the triumph 
of the dotal system... retard[ed] the emergence of an image of the married couple 
and the household based on reciprocal donations and mutual and freely given 
consent.” Interpreted in the light of contemporary Tuscan marriage practices and 
rituals, trecento and quattrocento representations of the marriage of the Virgin were 
depictions of the sacramental ideal of reciprocal marriage; the Tondo Doni was 
closer to social realities. 
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Mulier fortis 


Michelangelo adopted the mulier fortis from Gerson and Bernardino 
de’ Busti as a figure of the ideal wife. Through his marriage to her 
Joseph was both ennobled and chosen before all ages for his part in 
the divine plan of redemption. The painter could have adequately 
indicated the sapiential persona through the strong right arm of the 
Virgin, reaching for the spindle (Proverbs 31: 17, 19). But because of 
the risky position in which he had already chosen to place the Josephs, 
he also needed to reject the copula carnalis through an emphatic 
assertion of Mary's perduring virginity, thus obviating any possible 
scandal to pious eyes. Michelangelo found that affirmation as well 
in the persona of the mulier fortis. Thus he showed the Doni Virgin 
in a lean, athletic body, turning actively in space, her body probably 
studied from a male modcl.?! 

In the Marian literature of the middle ages and Renaissance the 
Virgin was praised for her fortitude; usually the leading text was 
Proverbs 31: 10. The mulier fortis was the woman who girded her 
loins with strength, strengthened her arm (accinxit fortitudine lumbos 
suos, roboravit et brachium suum) and put out her hand to strong things 
(manum misit ad fortia; 17, 19). Bernardino de’ Busti observed Mary's 
early undertaking to preserve her virginity, her persevering in her 
vow and her compassionate spiritual martyrdom; he concluded that 
the Virgin had undertaken difficult things in a manly way (viriliter 
aggrediendo ardua), sustained adverse things with constancy, and per- 
severingly performed courageous things (perseveranter agendo fortia).°* 
Rather than associating the Virgin mulier fortis with the ideal wife, 
Bernardino positioned himself within a long Christian tradition 


9! See Wófllin, 43 (a mannish, raw-boned woman); Tolnay, 110, 164 (a virile 
heroine; a sturdy woman... doubtless executed from a male model); Levi D' Ancona, 
50 (masculine appearance); Hibbard, 67 (athletic... a Mary of heroic proportions). 
Rona Goffen interpreted the forcefulness, energy, and athleticism of the Virgin's 
pose in terms of Castiglione's notion of (masculine) gagliarda. In line with the medi- 
eval idea of the ‘masculinized Mary’ derived from Levi D’Ancona’s postscript, 
Goffen likened the muscularity and shocking bareness of the Doni Virgin—unique 
amongst Michelangelo’s Virgins—to the nude female wrestlers mentioned by Plato 
and Castiglione. See “Mary’s Motherhood according to Leonardo and Michelan- 
gelo,” 49, 51-52, 58. The Doni Virgin can be profitably compared to the contem- 
porary sculpted Bruges Virgin, heavily veiled and draped but quite delicate and 
feminine in her face and build (Fig. 9), or to the late frescoed Virgin in the Sistine 
Last Judgement, again very closely covered, a shrinking violet in demeanor. 

% Bernardino de’ Busti, Mariale 4. 3, Q 2-Q 3v. 
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which identified the mulier fortis with a virago—a woman who acted 
like a man. 

Early Christian women had been praised for their andreia (courage, 
manly spirit, manliness) or for ‘acting the man’ (andrizontai) during 
their martyrdoms.?? Within a pagan cultural context which had 
long privileged male as good, light, straight, right, and one over 
female as evil, dark, curved, left, and many, as active over passive, 
the female martyrs were accorded the highest possible praise.?* As 
early Christian writers came to identify male with spirit and female 
with body, Christian women were challenged to deny their female- 
ness either by transcending it or by identifying with maleness.9 
When the heroic ideal changed from martyrdom to radical asceti- 
cism, virgins and widows turned away from family life and were 
once again praised for their andreia and for acting the man.9 
According to Jerome a woman who left her husband for Christ 
would cease to be a woman and would be called a man.9” Ac- 
knowledging the Christian tendency to metaphorize ascetical 
denial—and perhaps even martyrdom—, Isidore of Seville (560-636) 
tried to preserve the classical meaning of the term when he defined 
‘virago’ as 

a woman who takes the part ofa man [quae virum agit], that 1s, who does 
manly works and is endowed with manly vigour: for so the ancients 





93 About the year 200, in prison the night before her martyrdom by wild beasts 
in the arena, the matron Vibia Perpetua dreamt of herself stripped and made a man 
in order to do battle with a gladiator whom she recognized as the devil incarnate. 
Passio sanctarum Perpetuae et Felicitatis 10. 7, 118: “Et exspoliata sum et facta sum 
masculus." See Bjerre-Aspegren, The Male Woman: A Feminine Ideal in the Early Church, 
133-143. Domnina and her daughters Bernike and Prosdoke possessed andreia, as 
did Prosis, a woman in sex but not in spirit. De S. Pelagia 2, P.G. 50. 585; De SS. 
Bernike and Prosdoke 4, P.G. 50. 635; De S. Droside 3, P.G. 50. 688. See also Clark, 
“The Virginal Politeia and Plato's Republic: John Chrysostom on Women and the 
Sexual Relatio," 15. For andreia see Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
greque, vol. 1, 88. 

% Aristotle, Metaphysics 986a ff. For the Pythagorean tables of opposites see 
Lloyd, 41-63. 

95 See Ruether, “Misogyny and Virginal Feminism in the Fathers of the 
Church." 

96 John Chrysostom, De virginitate 7, P.G. 48. 538. See Clark, “Friendship between 
the Sexes: Classical Theory and Christian Practice,” 55-57; “The Virginal Politeia”, 
34, n. 146; *Ascetic Renunciation and Feminine Advancement: A Paradox in Late 
Ancient Christianity," n. 38. 

97 Commentarius in Epistola ad Ephesienses 3, P.L. 23. 533: “Sin autem Christo magis 
voluerit servire quam saeculo, mulier cessabit, et dicetur vir.” 
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used to name valiant women [fortes feminas]. A virgin, however, is not 
properly called a virago unless she fulfills the office of a man. In fact, 
a woman is rightly called a virago only if she does virile things, like 
an Amazon.” 


As far as the Blessed Virgin was concerned, the militant metapho- 
rizing of ‘brave things’ won out. Saint Bernard of Clairvaux called 
the Virgin a muler fortis because she had been acknowledged and 
prepared by God, pointed out by the patriarchs and promised by 
the prophets. Who else did God announce to the serpent as the very 
woman who would crush his head (Genesis 3: 15)?99 In his essays 
on Mara virgo and Maria virago Richard of Saint Laurent repeated 
Isidore’s distinction, but Bernard prevailed; his two articles are almost 
indistinguishable. Virgo, wrote Richard, was named from her purity, 
as if she were a virago, because she did not know feminine passion; 
but it was not strictly correct to call a virgin a virago unless she did 
virile works, like the Amazons. A virgin was said by syncope to be 
a virago, that is, one acting in a virile manner. Would a Virgin 
forget her ornament, that is, her greatest beauty, or a bride her stom- 





98. Etymologiarum sive Originum 11. 2. 22 (ed. Lindsay), vol. 2: “Virgo... quasi virago, 
quod ignoret femineam passionem. Virago vocata, quia virum agit, hoc est opera 
virilia facit et masculini vigoris est. Antiqui enim fortes feminas ita vocabant. Virgo 
autem non recte virago dicitur, si non viri officio fungitur. Mulier vero si virilia facit, 
recte virago dicitur, ut Amazona." Differentiarum 1. 590, 2. 80, P.L. 83. 68, 82 (citing 
Genesis 2: 23: “Haec vocabitur virago, quoniam de viro sumpta est”). See Eisenhut, 
‘Virago,’ vol. 9A1. Genesis 2: 23 authorizes the heroic body of the Sistine Eve. 

99 Bernard of Clairvaux, Homilia 2 super Missus est angelus, P.L. 183. 63-64. 

100 Richard of Saint Laurent, De laudibus beatae Mariae Virginis 6. 10 and 11; 
350-352: "Virgo dicitur... ab incorruptione, quasi virago, eo quod ignoret foemi- 
nam passionem: sed tamen non recte dicitur virago si non facit opera virilia sicut 
Amazones. Virgo autem dicitur per syncopam quasi virago, id est, viriliter agens... 
Numquid obliviscetur virgo ornamenti sui, quod est summa eius pulchritudo: aut 
sponsa fasciae pectoralis suae [Jeremiah 2: 32], id est, summae sapientiae suae? 
Viriliter enim egit Virgo Maria, immo virilius omnibus creaturis, quando accinxit 
fortitudine lumbos suos, et prima emisit votum virginitatis absque omni humano 
praecepto, consilio, et exemplo, sola inspiratione et familiari consilio Spiritus sancti, 
sicut dicit beatus Bernardus [Proverbs 31: 17]. Roboravit et brachium suum et 
manum misit ad fortia [Proverbs 31: 17, 19], quando mater effecta creatoris sui, 
Ipsius cum omni diligentia et devotione nutriebat.... Virago, 1d est, virum agens, vel 
viriliter agens. Viriliter enim egit vovens prima virginitatem absque omni humano 
praecepto, concilio, et exemplo, sola inspiratione Spiritus sancti, sicut dixit beatus 
Bernardus [Proverbs 31: 17]: Accinxit fortitudine lumbos suos... Fecit etiam haec 
virago viriliter vicendo diabolum, sicut praedictum erat [Genesis 3: 15]: Inimicitas 
ponam inter te et mulierem... Ipsa conteret caput tuum... Ideo in eius figura dictum 
est [Judith 15: 10-11]: Tu gloria Jerusalem... fecisti viriliter... Virago dicitur quaelibet 
persona, sive sit vir, sive sit mulier, viriliter agens... Vel, quia talis mulier [mater 
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acher, that 1s, her highest wisdom (Jeremiah 2: 32; fascia pectoralis)? 
The Virgin Mary acted in a virile manner, indeed with more virility 
than all creatures, when she girded her loins (Proverbs 31: 17) and 
first vowed virginity in the absence of any human precept, counsel, 
or example, guided only by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, as 
Saint Bernard has said. She strengthened her arm and put her hand 
to strong things when she was made the mother of her Creator, 
whom she nutured with all care and diligence (Proverbs 31: 17, 19). 
Commenting on Maria virago, Richard repeated that virago meant 
acting the man or acting in a virile manner, as in Mary's manly vow 
of virginity. Our virago was prefigured in Judith, who performed 
in virile manner (fecit. viriliter, Judith. 15: 11). The ancients used to 
call valiant women (fortes feminae) viragos, he concluded. Around 
1500 biblical scholarship reinforced the Christian virago tradition. 
The Greek Septuagint rendered the Hebrew chail as gynaika andreian 
(Proverbs 31: 10). In a 1540 edition of the Bible Frangois Vatable 
(who was much influenced by Sante Pagnini) translated the Greek 
as mulier mascula.!! In another place Bernardino de’ Busti even 
asserted that the Virgin was a vir fortis. ?? 

As 1f taking her body from a man (Genesis 2: 23), Michelangelo 
showed the Virgin as a literal strong woman, reaching with both 
arms to hold her Herculean Child.!'?? Her militant chastity was 
proclaimed not only in her virginal ornament, a brooch shaped like 
a miniature breastplate, but also in way her upper body was girded 
for action through classicizing interpretations of the fascia pectoralis 
(Jeremiah 2: 32).* Like an Artemis prepared for the hunt, the 
Virgin bound up the sleeves of her chiton with shoulder cords (only 
the right one visible); her brooch gathered the stuff into criss-cross 





Machabaeorum: 2 Machabees 7: 21] virum agit, id est, virilia opera, et masculini 
vigoris est. Antiqui enim fortes foeminas ita vocabant, scilicet viragines." 

101 Cited in Cornelius Cornelii à Lapide, S.J. (1567-1637), Commentaria in Proverbia 
Salamonis 31 in Commentaria in Scripturam Sacram, vol. 5, 489. 

102 Bernardino de’ Busti, Mariale 3. 4, N 1v-N 2 (commenting on the Virgin as 
the manus Det). 

105 Although women were usually praised for their andreia or male soul, John 
Chrysostom also noted the physical strength of Rebecca, who was able to carry 
heavy burdens, like water jars (Genesis 24: 45, 61). Quales ducendae 9, P.G. 51. 239; 
Homilia 48 in Genesim 6, P.G. 54. 443. 

104 The Latin pectoralis means ‘of or pertaining to the breastbone’; substantively, 
a pectorale was a breastplate. Never well glossed, the locus was open to interpreta- 
tion. The Virgin's Artemesian quiver strap in the first Pietà in St. Peter's provided 
the precedent. 
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Fig. 15. Raphael, Madonna of the Meadow, Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum; 
photo © KHM Wien 
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folds recalling the classical cord used to restrain the breasts; the sash 
beneath them was part of the double binding used to hike up the 
long skirt for ease of movement. A quality of hard, unlovely manli- 
ness dominates her image, one probably more obvious to the 
Renaissance than to us (especially now, given the current feminine 
ideal of muscularity toned through regimented exercise). Michelan- 
gelo's Virgins were always much thinner, more remote, less 
approachable than Raphael’s, but the shaping of the Doni Virgin 
depended as much on class considerations as on classical models (as 
will be seen). Working class Tuscan women were probably consider- 
ably thinner and more muscular than Raphael’s portrayal of Mad- 
dalena, who conformed very well to the well-upholstered, 
slow-moving, fertile feminine ideal the young painter was simultane- 
ously promoting in innumerable Florenüne Madonnas (Figs. 4, 15). 
Even so, the forceful, agile, even somewhat awkward and abrupt 
energy of this body impresses the viewer as male. In his unavoidable 
appeal to the mulier fortis as militant virgin Michelangelo had suc- 
ceeded in introducing a dreaded virago into the family home.!9? 
The prime nozze of Mary and Joseph had reformed the politically and 
socially unacceptable symbol of the intransigent Judith to the extent 
of disarming the virago, correcting her superior attitude, and reduc- 
ing the ideal wife to a properly subservient position of humility—but 
only provisionally and momentarily.!°° In the imaginary factive 
narrative we are pursuing, in order to keep the mulier fortis in her 
place and to complete the regeneration of Judith Michelangelo had 
to ascend to another plane, to a second spiritual marriage of the 
Virgin to Christ. 





105 The mythic relations are underlined by the Doni lions and Strozzi crescents 


in the frame. For the virago see King, Women of the Renaissance, 188-193. Conversely, 
Christine de Pizan was acclaimed by Gerson as ‘a distinguished woman, a manly 
female’. In his later poetry Michelangelo himself would salute Vittoria Colonna as 
a ‘man within a woman’ (un uomo in una donna), his signore and amico (Rime 235, 160; 
Letter 347 in Ramsden, tr. and ed., The Letters of Michelangelo). 

106 See Hayum, 230, n. 66: “In effect, the artist's design allows for her removal 
without apparent damage to the structure of the rest of the figures.” 
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Udito poi... lui non altrimenti dell’ amor parlare, di quel che appesso di Platone 
scritto si legge 


Grapes of wrath 


In the Greek Septuagint the heroine Judith plaited her hair and 
donned a mitra as part of her ritualistic preparation for the encoun- 
ter with Holofernes (Judith 10: 3, 16: 10; Vlg). When she returned 
victorious with his head, the citizens of Bethulia celebrated, rejoicing 
with #yrsoi (15: 15). Filtered through Alexandrian culture the Hebrew 
story took on overtones of bacchic cult, the enthusiastic revelry of 
the Bethulians recalling a bacchic thzasos in which participants wore 
ritual headbands and carried fennel wands wrapped with ivy. At some 
deeper mythic level, the mitra-crowned Hebrew woman returning 
to the city with her ghastly trophy must have evoked memories of 
the solitary return of Agaué to Thebes with the head of her son 
Pentheus affixed to the point of her thyrsus after she—not in her 
right mind but possessed by Bacchus—had initiated his sparagmos by 
the black maenads of Thebes (Bacchae 1114 ff).! 

Like Agaué, Judith was an agent of divine wrath.? The heroine 
referred to herself repeatedly as the instrument of divine vengeance: 





! Abby Warburg viewed Judith as an archetype of the headhuntress, a Jewish 
parallel to a black maenad like Agaué, brandishing a sword and waving the head 
of her son Pentheus, as seen in a late Roman relief from the underground basilica 
of the Porta Maggiore. See Bialystocki, “Judith: The Story, the Image, and the 
Symbol: Giorgione's Painting in the Evolution of the Theme," 131. See also Green- 
halgh, 187. 

? The translators of the Greek Septuagint rendered the various Hebrew terms 
for divine wrath as orge or thymos, eliding classical Greek distinctions between the 
terms and borrowing orge from Attic tragedy, where it had been used for the wrath 
of the gods. There was no particular classical association of orge with orgia, the rites 
of a god; etymologically their roots are different. However, the cognate verbs ‘to be 
wroth’ and ‘to celebrate the rites of a god’—especially the rites of Dionysus (Bacchae 
415)—were very close; a popular etymology associates the orgia of Dionysus with 
orge. For further references and discussion see Procksch et al., ‘Orge’ in the Theo- 
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“The God of Israel... [who] revengeth himself of his enemies... hath 
cut off the head of all the unbelievers this night by my hand” (Judith 
13 : 27, 18; 16: 7, 18-20). Underlying the bacchic analogy was the 
frequent Scriptural imaging of God's wrath (LXX orge) in terms of 
wine, the winepress or the cup of wine.? God's wrath is a cup which 
he causes his enemies to drink: *In the hand of the Lord there 1s a 
cup of strong wine full of mixture... all the enemies of the earth 
shall drink" (Psalms 74: 9). The tragedy of Holofernes was written 
by the prophet: *In their heat I will set them drink: and I will make 
them drink, that they may slumber, and sleep an everlasting sleep, 
and awake no more, saith the Lord" (Jeremiah 51: 39, 57). The 
angry God is a vintner: 


I have trodden the winepress alone... I have trampled on them in my 
indignation, and have trodden them in my wrath, and their blood 
1s sprinkled on my garments... I have trodden down the people in 
my wrath, and have made them drunk in my indignation, and have 
brought down their strength to earth [Isaiah 63: 3, 6]. 


In the book of Revelations the blood of sinners flows freely: 


The angel thrust his sharp sickle into the earth, and gathered the 
vineyard of the earth, and cast it into the great press of the wrath of 
God: And the press was trodden without the city, and blood came out 
of the press up to the horses' bridles (14: 19-20). 


For one final time, his clothes now sprinkled with (his own) blood, 
no longer the vintage in the place of sinners but the divine vintner, 
Christ “treaded the winepress of the fierceness of the wrath of God 
Almighty” (19: 15).* 





logical Dictionary of the New Testament, vol. 5, 382 ff. See also Chantraine, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue grecque, vol. 3, 815-816. 

3 See the Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, 438-439. See also Otto, The 
Idea of the Holy, 18-24; 72-93; 76. 

4 The language just uttered from the mouth of the living God was enough to 
make anyone blench. Quite horribly, Donatello's Judith is not a conscious agent 
capable of rational choice, as evidenced by her staring, unfocussed eyes, but rather 
a tool in the hands of a God who is both just—as attested by the rigid orthogonal 
of her raised sword arm—and uncannily Other: “O Adonai... great art thou, and 
glorious in thy power... the rocks shall melt as wax before thy face. But they that 
fear thee, shall be great with thee in all things” (Judith 16: 16-19). “Thou canst not 
see my face: for man shall not see me and live” (Exodus 33: 20). Concentrating, 
embodying as it did a whole series of divine threats from the all Holy and com- 
pletely unpredictable, the Judith monument was a danger not only to enemies of 
Florence, but to anyone drawing near. Trusting perhaps too naively in their own 
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Donatello's Judith follows this narrative closely. The erotes in the 
frieze below are older, unsmiling, anything but adorable (Figs. 7, 24, 
35). Having put away the things of a child (1 Corinthians 13: 11), 
these grimly purposeful avenging angels gather and trample down 
the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored, loosing the wrath 
of God's terrible swift sword (Revelations 19: 15). Inebriated in 
heaven, God's sword, shaped like the sickle of the apocalyptic 
avenging angel, is wielded by Judith above (Isaiah 34: 5). Having 
given to Holofernes in the heat of his desire the cup of wrath pre- 
pared by the erotes below so that he sleeps never to wake, she now 
tramples him in the winepress of God's wrath, bringing his strength 
down to earth. The insignia on the yoke of her dress and on her 
shoulders—twin erotes stretched out like flying Nikes, two more 
pairs flanking vases filled with poppies—emblazon her role as victo- 
rious instrument of the avenging wrath of God (Jeremiah 51: 39, 
57). 


Virgin maenad, Bacchic Christ 


Although art historians have not yet appreciated its importance, the 
Septuagint's bacchic typecasting of Judith was well known to clas- 
sicizing quattrocento Italian artists. Mantegna showed her mitra as a 
long, transparent band wrapped around her head, the ends floating 
free in the breeze; Donatello, as an embroidered band on her fore- 





and God's justice, the Medici had invoked divine wrath upon their enemies and 
had themselves been blasted. By winter 1498 Fra Angelo da Vallombrosa wrote to 
the Florentine ecclesiastical hierarchy, begging for the sake of the vineyard of the 
Lord in Florence to be allowed to slay Savonarola, author of heresy, with his own 
hands, like a Judith killing Holofernes to liberate her own people (Lettere, 94-95). 
In the aftermath of Savonarola's apocalyptic preaching, the apparent fulfillment of 
his prophecy in a near sack of Florence by the French, and the subsequent disgrace 
and burning of the former prophet on 23 May 1498 near the very place where the 
republic (in thrall to the prophet) had earlier installed the Judith, people's awareness 
of the capricious quality of the divine menace posed by the monument may have 
sharpened. Represented in a state which left her unable to distinguish friend from 
foe, Judith did not look down at Holofernes, but outward, to the city of Florence. 
“Arise, arise, stand up, O Jerusalem, which hath drunk at the hand of the Lord the 
cup of his wrath; thou hast drunk even to the bottom of the cup of dead sleep, and 
thou hast drunk even to the dregs" (Isaiah 51: 17). Having sufficiently tasted that 
cup, the new republic was ready to rethink its imagery. Messer Francesco’s strange 
unease with the Judith is perhaps less idiosyncratic and more understandable. 
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head (Figs. 16, 17).° The Doni Virgin wears her hair plaited above 
a band worn high on her brow, like the biblical Judith; on her head 
is a snood, a quotidian Greek headdress which Michelangelo prob- 
ably appropriated from one of the dancing women in the bacchic 
thiasos encircling an antique Roman krater in Pisa (Figs. 18, 19). 
Like the maenad in Pisa, the Virgin wears a thin dress which leaves 
her shoulder and underarm bare, most unusually for her; the dress 
is tied under her breasts in a way that lets the fabric puff out; her 
proportions are similarly elongated, her hair waves out a bit from 
under the snood, her feet are bare. Saint John carries a knotted stick 
that looks more like a satyr's /agobolon than a cross, its arms ending 
in a twiggy fork. Both he and Christ sport mops of curls—Christ's 
golden—, like the infant satyrs in Botticelli’s Venus and Mars (Fig. 
20). Each wears a mitra, Christ's at one time gilded, recalling Dio- 
nysus, whom Euripides had called ‘the wearer of the golden mitra’ 
(Bacchae 235, 453-459; Fig. 21). The ancient Dionysus wore the 
headband for hunting or engaging in particularly wild rituals. Since 





5 For other examples of Judith’s mitra as bandeau see Lightbown, Mantegna, pls. 
141 (National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin), 120 and 186 (National Gallery, Wash- 
ington). In the Douay-Rheims Bible mitra (Judith 10: 3, 16: 10 Vlg) is rendered as 
‘bonnet’ and ‘crown’; as ‘fillet’ in The Catholic Study Bible. 

6 For the neo Attic krater (third quarter of the Ist c. B.C.) see Grassinger, 
Römische Marmorkratere, no. 26, 185-186; fig. 62, pls. 26-29. See also Bober and 
Rubinstein, Renaissance Artists and Antique Sculpture, no. 91, 124-125. The krater had 
stood on a column before the cathedral since 1319. For the so-called dancing Mae- 
nads (possibly deriving from a fifth century work by Kallimachos) see Pollitt, Art in the 
Hellenistic Age, 170-172, figs. 175-177; Stewart, Greek Sculpture, 271, figs. 436-437. 

7 Sophocles, Oedipus Rex 209; Diodorus Siculus 4. 4; Orphic Hymn 52. 4. Worn 
on the brow, the bacchic mitra (sometimes combined with a faenia or ribbon worn 
further back in the hair) must be distinguished both from the ribbon worn by the 
archaic Apollo to bind his hair and from the diadem or fillet worn by victorious 
athletes. Unknown in archaic art, it came to prominence in the high classical and 
Hellenistic ages, when it was associated with the ecstatic, aberrant, wild, and mysti- 
cal aspects of the god. See Picard, “Dionysos Mitrephoros.” See also Dunkerton, 
“Michelangelo as a Painter on Panel” in Making and Meaning: The Young Michelangelo, 
102: “The possibility of some gilded decoration cannot be excluded... in discrete 
touches of shell gold, as on the ribbons in the hair of Christ.” Some years ago in 
private conversation Andrew Stewart identified Christ’s headband as a bacchic 
mitra. À propos of the Virgin's snood Stewart now remarks that in ancient Greece 
the snood was a sign of feminine sophrosyne—the outward character of a woman 
who knew her place in the order of things—and that some ancient authorities also 
seemed to speak of the bacchic mitra as a snood. Michelangelo’s Sistine Judith, seen 
from the rear, wears the same combination of tight snood and bandeau as the Doni 
Virgin. I am deeply grateful to Andrew Stewart for his discussion of classical visual 
sources and for his comments on drafts of this manuscript. 
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Fig. 16. Mantegna, Judith (signed and dated 1491), Florence, Uffizi, Gabinetto del 
Disegno; photo: Archivio Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale 
Fiorentino, su concessione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 
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Fig. 17. Donatello, Head of Judith, detail of Judith; photo: Archivio Fotografico, 
Opificio delle Pietre Dure, Firenze, su concessione del Ministero per i Beni e le 
Attività Culturali 
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Fig. 18. Michelangelo, Head of the Virgin, detail of the Tondo Doni; photo: Archivio 
Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su concessione 
del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 
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Fig. 19. Bacchic crater, Roman copy of Greek original, 3/4 of Ist c. B.C., Pisa, 
Camposanto; photo: Alinari Archives, Florence 
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sy Pros 
Fig. 21. Michelangelo, Head of Christ, detail of Tondo Doni; photo: Archivio Foto- 


grafico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su concessione 
del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 
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the 1430s Donatello's Cantoria had made the mitra synonymous with 
savage ecstasy, the baby bacchants baring their teeth in infantile 
fury, the eruption of their primary sets most endearingly incomplete 
(Figs. 22, 23).5 

The primitive Dionysus was a god of organic wetness of all kinds, 
from sap to semen; his is the energy we sense carved endendros into 
the wood of the frame, sending the lush vines snaking round the 
frame of the tondo, urging them to flower into honeysuckle and 
howling satyr heads.? In classical Greece Dionysus became the god 





8 In 1433 the Opera del Duomo commissioned a marble pulpit from Donatello, 
who was to be compensated according to whether his work was equal to or better 
than Luca della Robbia's pulpit, referred to from the start as a pulpit for the new 
organ (perghamo degli orghani). In 1448-1449, as the new organ neared completion, 
the old one was installed in Donatello's pulpit, leading to an inference that that 
had been its purpose from the outset. See Janson, 119-129 (no interpretation). The 
bacchic mitra worn by a number of the erotes was not taken into account by Charles 
Dempsey in Inventing the Renaissance Putto (47-49). Noting that many of Donatello's 
erotes were called speritelli in the documents, Dempsey argues for a physiological 
interpretation of the putti deriving from Aristotle and the Greek pneumatic school 
of medicine, transmitted by Galen and basic to Renaissance medicine (41). In the 
case of the Cantoria, the spiritelli are thought to personify the sensible spirits of the 
dance: “The genius of Donatello's artistic invention of the true putto, the diminu- 
tive embodiment of any and all such varied airy spiritelli in innocent action, derives 
from its great charm and adaptability, so that we are not only enchanted by the 
infantile figures, brimming with the spirit of life (of which they are the very essences), 
but must also respond to the figure and its function as an ornament in action... [in 
some cases] a participant in... larger meaning, and even an independent bearer 
of meaning in itself.” As Dempsey himself notes, the erotes are called angel? in the 
documents for the Padova altar. One could hope for a more religious interpretation 
of a cathedral fixture (finished in 1439). 

The concetto could have begun as a learned pun on organon (musical instrument)/ 
orgia and then, as construction of the vast dome neared completion (1420-1436), 
developed into an expression of the fearful holiness of the enclosed space: * [Jacob] 
said: Indeed the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. And trembling he said: 
How terrible is this place! This is none other but the house of God and the gate 
of heaven!" (Genesis 28: 16-17). In 1416 Ambrogio Traversai amended Francesco 
Barbaro's manuscript of Lactantius, containing the treatise De ira Dei (written against 
the philosophers). In 1426 Tommaso Parentucelli brought to Florence a very old 
manuscript of Lactantius (possibly 6th /7th c.) which included the De ira Dei. In his 
treatise De studiis et litteris (1423/1426) Leonardo Bruni expressed his admiration for 
the eloquence of Lactantius in this and other works. The work's emphasis on the 
mobilitas of God is suggestive for the Cantoria. See Stinger, Humanism and the Church 
Fathers: Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439) and Christian Antiquity in the Italian Renaissance, 
118-119. 

? Dionysus was the god in the tree (dentrites or endendros), the bringer of flowers 
(anthios) and fruit (karpios), and according to Plutarch, the lord and bearer of all moist 
nature (De Iside et Osiride 35. 365 a). See Otto, Dionysus: Myth and Cult, 152-170, esp. 
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Fig. 22. Donatello, Cantoria, Florence, Musco dell’ Opera di Santa Maria del Fiore; 
photo: Opera di Santa Maria del Fiore 





Fig. 23. Donatello, Eros, detail of the Cantoria; photo: Alinari Archives, Florence 
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of wine and ecstasy. Euripides described a group of maenads driven 
mad by the god; their dark //iasos in the wilderness was the mythic 
antecedent for the biennial festivals at Thebes and elsewhere in 
which women took to the mountains to dance themselves into a 
state of frenzy or bacchic enthusiasm. In Hellenistic times Dionysus 
became associated with mystery cults promising regeneration in this 
life—1f not necessarily hope for the next. The dark side of the mys- 
terious god was never far distant, epitomized in the sparagmos of Pen- 
theus in the Bacchae. Euripides related how Dionysus gave to man 
the clear juice of the grape: “Dionysus, himself a god, is thus poured 
out in offering to the gods, so that through him come blessings to 
mankind” (Bacchae 284-285). 

Early Christians were impressed enough by such language to per- 
ceive some analogy between the classical wine god and Christ (John 
15: 5, Luke 22: 20, Matthew 26: 27, Mark 14: 23), covering the 
interior of the Christian church of Santa Costanza in Rome with 
bacchic scenes of erotes in vendemmia.! During the Renaissance a 
Greek tragedy attributed to Saint Gregory Nazianzus circulated 
under the title Christus Patiens. Drawing on a number of Euripidean 
models, especially the Bacchae, the cento represented the passion of 
Christ in terms recalling the death of Pentheus (the dramatic antag- 
onist of Dionysus who became his sacrificial substitute), with the 
holy women attendant on the passion taking the part of a Euripid- 
ean chorus.!! The analogy was further encouraged by the scrip- 
tural image of Christ in the wine press, developed visually during 
the middle ages and continuing into the Renaissance (Isaiah 63: 1- 
6).!? As ancient rationalizations of the myth of Dionysus in terms 





156-157; Dodds, Introduction to the Bacchae, xii. For an overview see Burkert, Greek 
Religion, 161-167; 290-295. 

10 During the Renaissance Santa Costanza was believed to have been a temple 
of Bacchus, as attested by Palladio. The textual and visual sources on the analogy 
between Dionysus and Christ are taken from my dissertation. For fuller discussion 
of Dionysus as a eucharistic type of Christ see the commentary on the rooms of 
Fall and Winter at the Villa Farnese at Caprarola in Stefaniak, *An Interpretation 
of the Systems of Classical Mythology." Since the Dionysus cycle in the Fall Room 
includes an explicit sacrifical reference in the scene of the infant Dionysus being 
revived by Mother Gaia after having been rent and boiled by the Titans, it is open 
to a eucharistic reading. 

11 Christus Patiens, P.G. 38. 134 ff. The tragedy was probably composed in the 
twelfth century. It is worth noting that codices of Euripides inventoried in the fif- 
teenth century list the Bacchae as the Pentheus. See note 17. 

12 In Isaiah 63 the wrathful God is a vintner, trampling sinners underfoot. In 
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of viticulture were recovered (Diodorus Siculus 3. 62. 7), the paral- 
lels between the two gods of wine became more apparent.!3 Given 
a certain current of religious syncretism in Italian culture, late fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth century Roman and Florentine humanists 
and neo Platonists would have seized upon such tantalizing ancient 
traces as openings to Christian truth.!* Michelangelo himself had 
had ample opportunity to expand his understanding of ancient bac- 
chic myth and cult together with contemporary philosophical inter- 
pretations while in Rome from 1496 to 1501. During the first year 
of his Roman sojourn he was attached to the household of Cardinal 
Raffaele Riario and was thus brought into contact with the Cardi- 
nal's learned circle even as he studied ancient monuments in the 
city. Since Euripides’ Bacchae and Ficino’s Commentary on the Phaedrus 
(published in Florence in 1496) were amongst the most important 
avallable sources on Dionysus, it 1s likely that interested humanists 





undertaking their redemption Christ stepped into the press in the place of sinners, 
becoming the vintage in their stead. Similarly, the cup of divine wrath did not pass 
away, as Christ prayed, but was drunk by him on behalf of sinners during his Passion 
(Psalm 74: 9; Matthew 26: 39, Luke 22: 42, Mark 14: 36). In the Revelations of Saint 
John the former sacrificial Lamb resumes his divine role as avenging vintner. 

13 One myth about the death of Dionysus recounts the story of the infant being 
rent apart and eaten by the Titans. Ancient philologists thought this story could 
be traced back to Onomakritos, a late sixth century Athenian religious and ritual 
poet who composed the revels for a festival of Dionysus in Arkadia (Pausanias 8. 
37. 5). The myth was known in the fifth century, apparently transmitted through 
the Orphic mysteries, but officially ignored by the Athenian state, since Greek gods 
had been immortal since Homer. The fathe of the rent Dionysus was developed 
later into an allegory of wine-making. Euripides! Bacchae represented the official 
view of the Athenian polis in which Dionysus, the immortal son of Zeus, directed 
the sparagmos of Pentheus. See Burkert, Homo Necans: The anthropology of ancient Greek 
Sacrificial Ritual and Myth, 225, nn. 3, 4. For the myth of Chthonian Dionysus see 
West, The Orphic Poems, 140-175. 

1^ Augustine, De civitate Dei 2. 7: “Quidam eorum [sc. philosophorum] quaedam 
magna quantum divinitus adiuti sunt invenerunt: quantum autem humanitus impe- 
diti sunt erraverunt maxime." For the syncretic mentality in Egidio da Viterbo see 
O'Malley, Giles of Viterbo on Church and Reform, 19-33; 55-58. For Marsilio Ficino’s 
prisca theologia see Hankins, Plato in the Italian Renaissance, 282-287; 460-464. Neither 
Egidio nor Ficino invented the idea of religious syncretism. They found it in early 
Christian writers, who had already confronted the question of parallels between 
classical and Christian culture. For Plato as an Attic Moses see Ridings, The Attic 
Moses: The Dependency Theme in Some Early Christian Writers. For two detailed fifteenth 
century case studies in syncretism in Padova and Milan see Stefaniak, “Isis Rising”; 
eadem, “On Looking into the Abyss.” 
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would have transmitted them to Michelangelo as he carved the Bac- 
chus in the nearby garden of Jacopo Gallo.!° 

Despite her formidable virtue, Donatello's Judith had been rejected 
decisively as a Florentine republican heroine for her embodiment of 
black maenadism and aberrant eros in what had been called by 
Prudentius the Assyrian thalamos. Michelangelo modeled Joseph's 
face on an ancient portrait of Euripides, suggesting that the Author 
Creator was casting his immortal Son as the immortal and aggres- 
sive Dionysus of the Bacchae even as He rescripted the relation of 





15 For the Bacchus see Hirst, “The Artist in Rome 1496-1501," 29-36. See also 
Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance, 177-190. Cardinal Riario’s learned circle 
included not only the banker Jacopo Gallo, but erudite and cultivated churchmen 
and reformers like Jacopo Sadoleto, whose dialogue Phaedrus (written in Rome after 
the death of Leo X, whom he served as Latin secretary) was set in Gallo's suburban 
villa. In an insightful, classically informed discussion Hirst contrasted Michelangelo's 
work with Jacopo Sansovino's anodyne Bacchus, emphasizing Michelangelo's almost 
brutal description of the god's state, the striking treatment of the face, the lips slightly 
parted and deeply undercut to make visible the teeth within, in his view without 
real precedent in the fifteenth century. “Where Michelangelo departed from the 
common Hellenistic type was in transforming an interpretation of languor into one 
of latent violence" (33, 75, n. 25). Quite rightly Hirst traced the brutality of the work 
to Euripides! Bacchae, noting that the destructive nature of the god was still present 
in Ovid's account of the story of Pentheus, ending with his dismemberment at the 
hands of the thiasos of Bacchus (Metamorphoses 3. 682 ff). The perception of the latent 
threat posed by Michelangelo's lurching, devolving Bacchus (pointing unequivocally 
to the rending Dionysus in Euripides, the director of sparagmos, once again on the 
hunt) is open to interpretation in terms of a wrathful divine vintner holding out a 
cup: in this case not an apocalyptic Christ, but a more conveniently agile, pagan 
anti antichrist on the side of the angels; or even some more archaic demonstration 
of the mysterium tremendum. The apparent ‘drunkenness’ would then be a metaphor 
for swelling numinous rage, the divine orge needing to be contextualized within the 
ambient Roman culture. 

Cf. Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, where, following Walter Otto's inexact 
and heuristic notion of Dionysus as ‘a suffering god’, the apparently self-sustaining 
Roman Bacchus is cobbled together with an ancient sarcophagus figure of Dionysus 
supported by members of his thiasos to construct a composite bacchic model for 
Christ in the London Entombment, a figure paradoxically both living and dead, the 
aggressivity of the Bacchus parlayed mysteriously into the violence of the Passion. The 
problem with this analogizing is that the Euripidean Dionysus was not a suffering 
god, but a seriously affronted one; the ‘Man of Sorrows’ in the London Entombment 
is an historic, not an apocalyptic, Christ; the historic Christ was passive victim, 
not active perpetrator, of the Passion. Long ago Leo Steinberg proposed ancient 
sarcophagus scenes of the death of Adonis as the classical model for Michelangelo's 
various representations of the Passion, and there are excellent cultural reasons in 
favor of adhering to this approach. 

16 See note 4. 
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Christ to his mother in bacchic mode.!” Instead of a helpless infant 
lying on the ground, humbling himself and becoming like one of us 
(Philippians 2: 7-8),!8 the Doni Christ took on the psychic power 
over women displayed by the Euripidean Dionysus, the very wearer 
of the golden mitra who caused the enthusiastic Agaué to sacrifice 
her son to satisfy the wrath of the god. In the Tondo Doni Michel- 
angleo set the Virgin between the knees of the Father in the place 
conventionally occupied by the self-sacrificing Crucified Christ. In 
contrast to the supine position of Holofernes, trampled down, legs 
dangling, genitals crushed by the enthusiastic maenad of the strong 
right arm, Michelangelo set the Doni infant upright above the Vir- 
gin, virility intact, treading down his mother's right bicep. The 
upper part of the Doni Christ was borrowed from the prospective 
victim in the Bruges group; but instead of the latter's hesitation and 
shrinking back to clutch at his mother's protecting hand, this infant 
steps forward or is passed back, always with determination and 
force, clutching at his mother's hair to maintain his balance. Exact 
precedents for Christ's lower body are harder to specify.!? Follow- 
ing Donatello's example in the Judith reliefs, Michelangelo probably 





17 See Tolnay, 165. The editio princeps of Euripides, edited by Aldus Manutius and 
Demetrius Ducas, was published by Aldus and Andreas Alciati in 1503. Manuscripts 
of Euripides had been brought to Venice from the east by Giovanni Aurispa in 1417 
and Francesco Filelfo in 1427 (containing seven tragedies including the Bacchae, listed 
as Pentheus). See Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, vol. 2, 19, 36; Calderini, 
“Ricerche intorno alla biblioteca e alla cultura greca di Fr. Filelfo," 217, 309. See 
also Pertusi, “La scoperta di Euripide nel primo Umanesimo,” 101-152; 113-114. In 
1455 the library of Pope Nicolas V contained four codices of Euripides (not further 
described). A codex containing the complete tragedies of Euripides (Laur. xxxii 2), 
may have arrived in Italy from Constantinople as early as 1381-1382, passing at 
some unknown time into the Medici collection. This codex was copied for Filelfo 
in 1472; two more copies were made about 1495, one by Janus Lascaris, another at 
his order. Filelfo owned still another codex of Euripides (Laur. xxxi 1), containing 
eleven plays, including the Bacchae—once again called Pentheus. 

'8 Tt is instructive to compare the Doni Christ with earlier Florentine infants like 
Domenico Ghirlandaio's newborn in the Adoration of the Shepherds (c. 1485, Sassetti 
Chapel, Santa Trinita), flat on his back, one leg straight, the other flexed, helpless 
before his all-powerful adoring mother. Two rotations, the first of ninety degrees 
to bring him standing up, then of one hundred eighty degrees on a vertical axis to 
bring his right side foremost, and a lift up into space produce an infant very close 
to our Doni hero—one whose power relation to his mother is now inverted. 

1? As became a student of Poliziano, Michelangelo was eclectic in his choice of 
models. For an infant Bacchus carried on the shoulders of a satyr from an antique 
sardonyx cameo in the Medici collection see Smith, *A Medici Source for Michel- 
angelo's Doni Tondo." For Michelangelo's eclecticism see Summers, 186-199. 
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looked to ancient bacchic sarcophagi of erotes in vendemmia (Figs. 24, 
25, 26).2% As one intoxicated eros in Pisa pushed up from the 
earth, Christ improved his position by pressing down on the head of 
the Virgin ferra. As still others stamped grapes in large vats, as 
Donatello's Judith had crushed Holofernes in the wine press, the 
Doni Christ treaded down his mother's right arm with heavy bac- 
chic foot. The prophet Jeremiah had foretold the passion of Christ: 
“The Lord hath trodden the wine press for the virgin daughter of 
Judah” (Lamentations 1: 15).?! At the moment of issuing from the 
Father, however, his own sacrifice still far in the future, the Doni 
Christ appears to be putüng his mother through the press well 
before his own time.?? 

The success of this proposed reformation of the virago would 
depend on her acceptance of her designated role as sacrificial vic- 
tim. In late antiquity Clement of Alexandria (T 241) had exhorted 





20 For the visual sources of the Judith reliefs see Greenhalgh, 192 (including the 
bacchic sarcophagi in the Camposanto, Pisa) and figs. 135, 143; also followed by 
Dempsey, 1-61; 64; and fig. 14 (reliefs function as a commentary on the story of 
Judith and Holofernes, embodying cautionary moral examples against the many 
evils associated with drunkenness, including surfeit and incontinence). As a group 
the infant sarcophagi decorated with scenes of the vendemmia provided a wide range 
of energetic infantile poses like climbing trees and ladders and treading grapes. As 
discussed, the religious meaning of the Judith frieze arose from the viticultural imag- 
ing of the wrath of God. In the Bacchanale the avenging angels act out the message 
of the prophet: *And thou shalt say to them: Thus saith the Lord of hosts the God 
of Isracl: Drink ye, and be drunken, and vomit: and fall, and rise no more, because 
of the sword, which I shall send among you” (Jeremiah 26: 27). The raised standards 
and trumpets of the Lord of hosts recall the scenario in Jeremiah (51: 12, 27). 

?! See Hartt, History of Italian Renaissance Art, 467. After Savonarola’s extended jer- 
emiad against Florence an allusion to the prophet's lament over Jerusalem was both 
political and timely. Natali’s suggestion that both the Doni Virgin and Raphael’s 
apparent quotation in the Borghese Entombment were based on an antique Niobid 
now in Monaco is very much on point (21-23, figs. 3, 4, 7). The innocent children 
of Niobe fell victim to the arrows of Apollo and Artemis not for their own sins, but 
for their mother's Aybris in vaunting her own fecundity over Leto's. It goes without 
saying (I hope) that the Blessed Virgin was entirely innocent. Nevertheless, she was 
being appointed to suffer and be sacrificed just as Christ, the spotless Lamb (with 
whom she is co-redemptrix), was chosen by the Father to suffer and die for the sins 
of all. The Florentine mother was appointed for a similar role within the family, 
remedying the deficiencies of all. To date nothing has changed. 

?? Cf. Steinberg, “Divine Circle”; followed by Goffen, 57. Steinberg views the 
movement of Christ from the Virgin to Joseph in terms of a eucharistic oblation 
offered by the Church to the Father. It is also possible to interpret eucharistically 
the incarnational ‘pouring out’ of Christ, the very archetype of self-sacrifice, but in 
this Holy Family the pains of love are suffered by the mother. 
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Fig. 26. Erotes in vendemmia, Sarcophagus of Constantia, Vatican, Museo Pio Clementino; photo: Archivio Fotografico, 


Musei Vaticani 
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pagan bacchants to cast off the ivy, thyrsus, mitra and nebris (fawnskin) 
of the #hiasos of Dionysus for the true mysteries of Christ.?? Clem- 
ent was speaking in terms of the baptismal metaphor of stripping off 
the old man and putting on Christ. In the Tondo Doni the regen- 
erative masking reversed direction. Christ 1s shown twice-born, orig- 
inating primordially as the Word from the mouth of the Father and 
then coming forth once again, arising like the infant god from the 
sinus or fold over the thigh of the sky-father, like twice-born Diony- 
sus. Likewise born of the Father, the Virgin maenad would be re- 
born through self-sacrificing love. Through neo Platonic mysteries 
of Eros and Bacchus Michelangelo set out—in this reconstruction— 
to convert her willy-nilly to a new republican role. 

As the Child attempts to climb on to his mother's shoulder he 
pulls her head back into a position recalling a classical maenad, 
capturing her attention.* Michelangelo adapted a Pothos formula 
(used by Lysippos for one of his portraits of the divinely yearning 
Alexander) to provide more detailed information about the psychic 
experience of the Virgin than what could have been known from 
classical representations of maenads (Figs. 27, 28).? Her mental 
state 1s revealed in her slightly exophthalmic eyes, apparently pushed 
out by some swelling internal pressure, and in her parted lips. Com- 





?3 Protrepticus 12 in Works, 92-93 (Loeb): “Come, thou frenzy-stricken one, not 
resting on thy wand, not wreathed in ivy! Cast off thy headdress; cast off thy fawn- 
skin; return to soberness! I will show thee the Word, and the Word's mysteries, 
describing them according to thine own semblance of them.” For Clements use of 
language from the Bacchae see Funke, *Nachtráge zum Reallexikon für Antike und 
Christentum (RAC) Euripides," 233-279; 233. 

24 For classical maenads ‘tossing their heads’ see Dodds, The Greeks and the Irra- 
tional, 273-274. 

25 According to Plutarch, Lyssipos portrayed the Conqueror with leonine hair 
and melting eyes, looking up to heaven (On the Fortune or Virtue of Alexander 2. 2; Life 
of Alexander 4. 1). About 1550-1556 Aldrovandi used a deathbed account in Arrian's 
Anabasis Alexandri (7. 26) to explain the intensity of expression of an upturned Hel- 
lenistic head, perhaps one at that time in the collection of Cardinal Ridolfo Pio 
da Carpi and probably now in the Uffizi (Fig. 27). The head is now believed to 
be a fragment from an ancient narrative group, probably a fragmentary copy of 
a dying giant from the Altar of Zeus at Pergamon. See Haskell and Penny, Taste 
and the Antique: The Lure of Classical Sculpture 1500-1900, 134-136. Natali rejected the 
so-called Alessandro morente as a direct source for the ‘ecstatically tender’ face of the 
Doni Virgin but conceded that it could possibly have inspired a freer imitation 
(27-28; figs. 21 and 22, where the difference is most clearly seen). Recently opinion 
has shifted to favor of the Hellenistic head as Michelangelo's source. See Monaco, 
“Testa del cosidetto Alessandro morente,” no. 35, 142-143. 
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Fig. 27. Head of a Giant (or the Dying Alexander), Roman copy after Hellenistic origi- 
nal, Florence, Uffizi; photo: Archivio Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per 
il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su concessione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività 
Culturali 
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Fig. 28. Michelangelo, Study for the head of the Doni Virgin, Florence, Casa Buonarroti; 
photo: Archivio Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, 
su concessione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 
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pared to the so-called ‘dying Alexander’ seen from the same angle, 
the Virgin’s eyes reveal a lot of white, a peculiar view which could 
at first suggest that they are rolling in her head. Like Alexander's, 
her teeth show—by classical canons for adult humans a highly inde- 
corous display, permissible only in states of extreme emotion. 
Anomalous in the entire run of Michelangelo's impassive Madon- 
nas, the Doni Virgin was closer to the emotional state of the Roman 
Bacchus. Since she is seated and supported by Joseph, her head could 
be even further displaced from its normal hegemonic position over 
her own body's center of gravity. l'he Greeks would have said that 
Dionysus was seizing her mind, taking her into his power, taking 
possession of her mind (Greek katechei, Latin possessio).2° She was 
becoming enthusiastic—filled with the god (entheos). Another of the 
technical Greek terms for her incipient mental condition, ekstasis (Lit- 
erally, standing outside oneself), was harder to translate into visual 
terms. Borrowing a device from the Trinity fresco in Santa Maria 
Novella (where Masaccio had reconciled the discontinuity between 
two separate systems of perspective in the line tracing the nose of 
the Virgin), Michelangelo shows rather more of her brow and right 
eye than could have been seen in a live model—as if showing her 
literally beside herself (Figs. 18, 28).2” The ancient bacche or bacchos 
was a worshipper in psychic union with Dionysus within.?8 


Bittersweet Eros 


“God is love, and whoever remains in love remains in God and God 
in him” (1 John 4: 13).?? Medieval manuscript illumination and 
panel painting had shown the Virgin and Child looking lovingly 
into each other's eyes, a visual exchange which could have been 





26 See Burkert, Greek Religion, 109-110. See also Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, 
87; Bacchae, xii-xiil. 

27 See Hayum, 217: “Her full and parted lips might indicate a prophecy about 
to be uttered... her eyes, turned up and to the right in their sockets, might convey 
an ecstatic or visionary gaze.” 

28 See Burkert, Greek Religion, 162, 291. 

29 For God as Eros see pseudo Dionysius the Areopagite, The Divine Names 4. 
13, 712 c; 82. 

9? Canticle 4: 9. The adult lovers of the Canticle (Christ and the Church or 
the human soul) were also shown gazing into each other's eyes. See Steinberg, 
“Metaphors,” figs. 146 and 157. 
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interpreted metaphorically as “all but a bodily union, a new kind of 
bodily embrace.”3! Because of this couple's awkward positioning, 
however, the exchange could be more of the quick glance which was 
the conventional start of falling in love in Italian lyric poetry—the 
innamoramento dagli occhi. Renaissance interest in erotic fascination 
surged after Marsilio Ficino's commentary in the De Amore (7. 4, 10). 
In line with the poetic convention, Marsilio the physician offered a 
medical etiology of spirits distilled from the blood and rushing forth 
like a sharp, poisonous dart into the eyes of the beholder, infecting 
him with the contagion of love.?? 

In the Tondo Doni the visual exchange between the Virgin and 
Christ-Eros is entangled in another potentially rougher game in 
which an impetuous, muscular, and determined infant launches 
himself at the Virgin's head, pushing with his left hand and grab- 
bing at her braid with his right. It is not clear to what extent this 
infantile energy is under rational control, but unless his grasp 1s 
somehow diverted, his mother's coiffure will probably be disar- 
ranged and her hair pulled. Michelangelo was undoubtedly familiar 
with representations of Eros embracing Psyche on ancient Roman 
sarcophagi and gems, the infantile lovers gazing quietly into each 
other's eyes while Eros tenderly touches Psyche's cheek (Fig. 29).?? 





31 The locus classicus was Achilles Tatius’ second century romance Leucippe and 
Clitophon. See Stefaniak, “An Archaeology of the Gaze,” n. 68 at 237. See also 
Stefaniak, “Doni Tondo.” 

?? Citing Apuleius, Metamorphoses 10. 3. The Latin manuscript of the De Amore 
(autograph dated July 1469) was first published as a Commentary on Plato’s Symposium 
on Love in Ficino's 1484 Latin translation of the Works of Plato. At the request of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici Ficino translated the De Amore into Italian in 1474; the transla- 
tion circulated in manuscript until it was published in 1544. See Jayne's introduction 
to Ficino's Commentary on Platos Symposium on Love, 3-4. Ficino's remarks on erotic 
fascination would be widely disseminated in the sixteenth century, finding their way 
into commentaries on Petrarch and the Canticle. For the classical background of 
fascination see Stefaniak, “An Archaeology of the Gaze,” 212-213. For Love enter- 
ing through the eyes see Michelangelo, Rime 8 and 44. For Love's piercing, burning 
gaze see Rime 24 (Michelangelo Buonarroti, Rime, ed. Girardi): ^P fe’? degi occhi 
porta al mie veneno/ quand el passo dier libero a fier dardi” [I made my eyes an 
entryway for poison/ when they let through your haughty hail of arrows (tr. Nims, 
The Complete Poems of Michelangelo, 19)]. 

93 For Psyche and Eros gazing see Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae, vol. 
7: 2, Psyche 25 b (Genova, San Lorenzo), 62 and 119 (Rome, Sant’ Agnese fuori le 
Mura), 121 b (Paris, Louvre), 126 (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum), 127 (Sesto 
Fiorentino, Villa Guicciardini), 129 (Rome, Villa Doria Pamphili), 128 (Rome, 
Villa Albano) et passim. 
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Fig. 29. Eros and Psyche, Roman sarcophagus, Pisa, Camposanto; photo: Archivio 
Fotografico, Soprintendenza per i Beni Archeologici della Toscana 
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On other ancient gems, however, Psyche was tortured by erotes in 
various ways like being tied to a tree or having her hair pulled 
(Fig. 30).5* In the second century A.D. Apuleius remythologized 
ancient myths of Eros (already allegorized by Plato) into a new love 
story of Eros and Psyche, a Platonic account of the soul’s ascent to 
the divine as a result of her persevering struggle and gradual purifi- 
cation through a long series of trials and sufferings. The tale was 
later re-interpreted by Fulgentius and still later by Boccaccio in 
terms of the Christian soul’s quest for divine love. A small group of 
fifteenth century Florentine marriage cassoni and spalliere panels nar- 
rated the tale, probably for the edification of Medici patrons with 
neo Platonic interests.” All the cassoni showed the various trials 
which Psyche endured in the course of purifying her love, sometimes 
including her scourging, a scene capped in Apuleius by an angry 
Venus shaking her daughter-in-law and pulling her hair (Metamorpho- 
ses 9). In the Tondo Doni the initial fascination between Christ and 
the Virgin would develop into a steady spiritual marriage of con- 
stant gazing only at the cost of the mother's enduring at least some 
minor chagrin d? amour; but the trampling gesture suggests that total 
self-sacrifice may well have been at stake. Michelangelo's calculated 





34 For the scourging of Psyche see Vertova, “The Tale of Eros and Psyche in 
Renaissance Painting before Raphael," figs. 30b, 34a, 36a, b. For ancient torments 
of Psyche see LIMC, Psyche 95 (alone, tied to a tree), 102 (burned by Eros), 105 
(hair pulled by Eros, onyx cameo, Florence, Museo Archeologico; Fig. 30). On an 
Apulian skyphos in Providence, Rhode Island an adolescent Eros swoops down on 
Psyche, her arms bound behind her, like a large predatory bird; like a big cat bring- 
ing down his prey he overtakes her, climbing up her back (Eros 762). Michelangelo, 
Rime 27 [1524]: “Fuggite, amanti, Amor, fuggite °l foco;/ I’ incendio è aspro e la 
piaga è mortale/.../ Fuggite, or che l'esempio non è poco/ d'un fiero braccio e 
d'un acuto strale;/.../ or sento, e vol vedete, com'1o ardo" [Flee from this Love, 
you lovers; flee the flame!/ The burning's bitter, and the trauma kills./.../ So flee! 
proofs everywhere of vain resistance/ against his sharpened arrow, his mighty 
arm;/.../ you see me chained to the stake, and burning, burning, burning]. Rime 
57 [1532]: “SP vivo più di chi più m'arde e cuoce,/ quante più legne o vento il 
foco accende..." [If Pm more alive because love burns and chars me,/ as a fire, 
given wood or wind, feels new elation... (tr. Nims, 20, 34)]. For Eros tormented by 
Psyche see note 23, chapter 3. 

35 See Vertova. An 11th century manuscript of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses was 
recovered by Zanobi da Strada and Boccaccio, who then related the tale in his De 
Geneologia deorum. First edited in Rome in 1469, the Metamorphoses appeared again 
in 1488, 1493, and in 1500 at Bologna edited by Filippo Beroaldo the Elder. The 
Medici collected manuscripts of both Boccaccio and the story of Eros and Psyche; 
one-quarter of the surviving codices of the latter are in the Biblioteca Lauren- 
ziana. 
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Fig. 30. Eros and Psyche, onyx cameo, Florence, Museo Archeologico; photo: Archivio 
Fotografico, Soprintendenza per i Beni Archeologici della Toscana 
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ambivalence of pleasure and pain was a perfect example of what the 
Greeks called ‘bittersweet’ love.?? 
Ficino commented in the De Amore: 


Plato calls love a bitter thing. And not wrongly, because anyone who 
loves, dies. And Orpheus calls him gluchupikron, that is, ‘bittersweet.’ 
Certainly, since love is a voluntary death. Insofar as it is voluntary, 
sweet. And whoever loves, dies (2. 8). 


Ficino reasoned that since the lover's attention, oblivious to himself, 
was always turned to the beloved, he neither functioned nor existed 
nor lived in himself, and hence anyone who loved was dead in himself. 
At the same time, however, the lover lived in the beloved. 


Each has himself and has the other... this one has himself, but in that 
one. That one also possesses himself, but in this one... Dead in himself, 
[the lover] revives in the other. In reciprocal love there is only one 
death, [but] a double resurrection." 


Since the Virgin’s beloved is Christ, pseudo Dionysius’ remarks on 
divine Eros are precisely to the point: 


This divine yearning [eros] brings ecstasy so that the lover belongs not to 
[her]self but to the beloved.... This is why the great Paul, swept along 
by his yearning for God and seized by its ecstatic power... [declared]: 
“It is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me" [Galatians 2: 
20]. Paul was truly a lover and, as he says, he was beside himself for 
God, possessing not his own life but the life of the One for whom he 
yearned, as exceptionally beloved.?? 





36 For the Child's gesture as blessing see Levi D’ Ancona, 44; Hayum, 230. 

37 Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s Symposium, 50-51 (ed. Jaynes): Amorem 
Plato rem amaram vocat, nec iniuria, quia moritur quisquis amat. Hunc et Orpheus 
[gluchupikron], id est, dulce amarum nominat. Quippe cum amor mors voluntaria sit. 
Ut mors est, amara res est. Ut voluntaria, dulcis. Moritur autem quisquis amat... 
Immo vero habet se ipsum uterque, et habet alterum. Hic quidem se habet, sed 
in illo. Ille quoque se possidet, sed in hoc... [I]n se mortuus in alio reviviscit. Una 
vero duntaxat in amore mutuo mors est, reviviscentia duplex.” All translations of 
the De Amore are from the 1985 edition of Jaynes’ translation, Commentary on Plato’s 
Symposium on Love, 55-56. For Lorenzo de’ Medici lovers died in the sense that both 
transformed themselves into the beloved thing. See Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 161. For 
classical ideas see Carson, Eros the Bittersweet. 

38 The Divine Names 4. 13, 712 a; 82. See Allen, The Platonism of Marsilio Ficino: A 
Study of his Phaedrus Commentary, its Sources and Genesis, 49 and n. 22: “Plato’s mystery 
[of Love in the Symposium] could be interpreted as adumbrating the central mystery 
of Christianity, the coming of the reign of love to supercede the reigns of nature and 
of law... The supreme ‘Platonic’ analysis of divine love for Ficino was to be found 
in the works of the pseudo-Areopagite." 
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In me la morte, in te la vita mia, wrote Michelangelo.?? As the ‘great 
sacrament between Christ and his Church (Ephesians 5), the mystical 
coupling of Christ-Dionysus and the Virgin-maenad represented the 
model of love in a Christian marriage between man and woman, 
an ideal conditioned on self-sacrifice and patience endurance. Their 
spiritual union was also the ultimate goal of every Christian soul. 
For Michelangelo—who according to Condivi spoke nothing but 
Plato about love—the spouses’ experience of marriage could be the 
means for the soul's ascent to the vision of the divine which had 
been the daily blessing of the Josephs. 

Michelangelo's bacchic Christ was entirely in line with Ficino's 
emphasis on Dionysus as the god of generation, regeneration, and 
divine ecstasy in the unfinished. Commentary on the Phaedrus (1496). In 
that dialogue Socrates described the soul’s ascent through irrational 
desire for enjoyment of physical beauty (237) to a love in which the 
higher elements of mind prevailed (255) and thence after death to 
heaven and a contemplation of divine beauty. À propos of the idyl- 
lic setting of the dialogue, Ficino explained how Dionysus presided 
over the soul’s ascent: 

The Nymphs are the divinities presiding over generation; accord- 
ingly, they are said to dwell in streams or woods, since generation 
1s accomplished through wetness when it descends to the wood, that 
is, to prime matter. Dionysus is their leader; for he is the god who 
presides over both generation and regeneration. Thus perhaps he is 
supposed twice born.?? 


Through the Nymphs [Socrates] censures the intemperate lover, 
through Bacchus he approves of the temperate [continentem]; the result is, 





39 Rime 37 [1520s]: “In me la morte, in te la vita mia” [In me there's only 
death; my life's in you (tr. Nims, 24)]. Petrarca, Rime sparse 222. 3: “ove è la vita, 
ove la morte mia?" 

^0 Commentarium in Phaedrum, Florence, 1496, Summa c. 7 [238c], ed. and tr. 
Allen in Marsilio Ficino and the Phaedran Charioteer, 134-135: “Nymphe sunt numina que 
generationi presunt. Ideo dicuntur aquas inhabitare vel silvas, quoniam generatio 
et per humorem expletur et descendit ad silvam id est materiam primam. Dionysus 
his est prefectus. Est enim deus generationi regenerationique presidens. Ideo forte 
bis natus fingitur." See also n. 62 at 134. All citations to the commentary will be 
from this edition. See Allen, A Study of his Phaedrus Commentary, 31-34. In his com- 
mentary on Plato's Timaeus, Calcidius had translated prime matter or /yle as silva. 
Servius’ gloss on Aeneid 6. 136 ff made the equation of silva with hyle a medieval 
commonplace. The original frame of the tondo takes on additional meaning against 
Ficino's remark about generation being accomplished when wetness descended to 
the wood. Dionysus was carved ‘in the wood’, that is, his moist energy drives the 
vegetative rinceau which erupt in satyr heads and flowers. See note 9. 
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so to speak, that he brings the young man [Phaedrus] forth again [quasi 
regeneret|. Finally... he has become ecstatic [excessus] through Bacchus... 
with the result that he even exceeds the bounds of human behavior 
and thereafter treats of the divine love that excites us through some 
frenzy.!! 


Michelangelo was able to image the soul’s graded ascent by drawing 
on Ficino's theory of daemons. As Ficino explained in his Phaedrus 
commentary, the soul was prompted upwards or down by animate 
divine beings or energies which filled the universe and acted as 
the efficient agents of the gods.* To take an example from the 
De Amore, the instinct of love came from Venus and from venereal 
daemons. The two Venuses each had a corresponding love or eros, 
one for contemplating divine beauty, the other for procreating. Both 
were present in the souls of men: 


These two eternal loves in us are daemons which Plato predicts will 
always be present in our souls, one of which raises us to things above; 
the other presses us down to things below. One is a kalodaemon, that is, 
a good daemon; the other is a kakodaemon, that is an evil daemon. In 
reality both are good, since the procreation of offspring is considered 
to be as necessary and virtuous as the pursuit of truth. But the second 
is called evil because, on account of our abuse, it often disturbs us and 
powerfully diverts the soul from its chief good, which consists in the 
contemplation of truth, and twists it to baser purposes... 

For we are born or brought up inclined and disposed toward the 
contemplative, active, or voluptuous life. If we are disposed to the 
contemplative life we are immediately elevated by the sight of bodily 





^! Commentarium in Phaedrum, Summa c. 10 [241d], 138-139: “Per Nymphas vitu- 
perat amatorem incontinentem; per Bacchum probat continentem, ut adolescentem 
quasi regeneret. Denique quoniam per Bacchum fit excessus... ut etiam mores huma- 
nos excedat tractetque posthac de amore divino per furorem aliquem excitante." 

?? Commentarium in Phaedrum, Summa c. 14 [245 a], 144-145; De amore 6. 3. For 
the ancient sources of Ficino's daemonology (which included Calcidius’ Commentary 
on the Timaeus 26-136) and a general orientation to the subject see Allen, A Study 
of his Phaedrus Commentary, 8-25 et passim. Following Jaynes I have used the Greek 
‘daemon’ instead of Allen's ‘demon’. For earlier neo Platonic readings see Levi 
D'Ancona; criticized by von Blanckenhagen, 209, 212-213. Since he believed the 
lessons taught by the Doni zgnudi were visually obvious, von Blanckenhagen consid- 
ered it unnecessary to produce texts on love from Pico della Mirandola or Marsilio 
Ficino, pointing instead to Michelangelo's sonnets to Tommaso Cavalieri and others 
on chaste love. Michelangelo's emphasis on an ascent of love presided over by a 
bacchic Christ-Eros combined with the appearance of the daemonic ignudi in the 
rear seems to me to point unequivocally to Ficino's Phaedrus commentary—rather 
than some weakly diluted Platonism gathered from medieval lyric poetry—as a 
prime source for the tondo. 
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beauty to the contemplation of spiritual and divine beauty. If to the 
voluptuous life, we descend immediately from sight to the desire to 
touch. If to the active and moral life, we continue in the mere plea- 
sure of seeing and conversing... Every love begins with sight. But the 
love of the contemplative man ascends from sight to intellect. That of 
the voluptuous man descends from sight to touch. That of the active 
man remains in sight... [and] keeps an equal distance from both... 
The love of the contemplative man is called divine; that of the active 
man, human; that of the voluptuous man, bestial.? 


Socrates” first speech in the Phaedrus cast generative or physical eros 
as a tension between reason and pleasure, which always tended to 
irrational excess. Later, that desire was reprobated as a "left-hand 
kind’ of love (265). In his commentary Ficino called the three- 
fold love intemperate, temperate, and divine. He attributed the bad 
effects of ‘the familiarity of an intemperate lover’ to what he called 
a local daemon: 


There are many daemons distributed through [the world’s] provinces. 
They are allotted to the various genera of things, animals, and lives. 
These daemons also detain souls in the provinces they have already 
chosen. Hence in the Republic [10. 617 e, 620 d-e] Plato describes the 
daemons as the leaders of chosen lives, of fate, and of chance. They 
move our imaginations by means of their own imaginations, powers, 
and devices to believe in and to hope for future pleasure someday in 
such things... If the good daemons do it, they do it so that the universal 
order may be fulfilled; if the bad daemons, that they might interfere 
with it. In the good daemons... are powers with which they may justly 





43 Commentary on Plato’s Symposium 6. 8, 85-86: “Hi duo amores in nobis perpetui, 
duo sunt daemones illi, quos Plato nostris animis semper adesse vaticinatur; quorum 
alter ad superna erigat, alter deprimat ad inferna; alter calodaemon, id est bonus 
daemon sit, alter cacodaemon, id est malus sit daemon. Revera utrique sunt boni, 
quoniam tam subolis procreatio, quam indagatio veritatis necessaria et honesta cen- 
setur. Verum secundus ideo dictus est malus, quia propter abusum nostrum saepe 
nos turbat, et animum a praecipuo eius bono, quod in veritatis speculatione consistit, 
avertit maxime, et ad mysteria viliora detorquet... [A]ut enim ad contemplativam, 
aut activam, aut voluptuosam vitam prompti, et proclives geniti educative sumus. Si 
ad contemplativam, statim a formae corporalis aspectu ad spiritualis atque divinam 
considerationem erigimur. Si ad voluptuosam, subito a visu ad concupiscentiam 
tangendi descendimus. Si ad activam atque moralem, in sola illa videndi atque 
conservandi oblectatione perseveramus... Amor itaque omnis incipit ab aspectu. 
Sed contemplativi hominis amor ab aspectu ascendit in mentem. Voluptuosi ab 
aspectu descendit in tactum. Activi remanet in aspectu... huius ab utroque intervallis 
distat aequalibus. Tres isti amores, tria nomina sortiuntur. Contemplativi hominis 
amor, divinus; activi, humanus; voluptuosi ferinus cognominatur.” De Amore 6. 8, 


119-120 (tr. Jaynes). 
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detain us in a certain manner and powers with which they may at 
some time release us or recall us to celestial things.!* 


Let us now integrate the two groups of ignudi in the rear into the 
discourse on love. 

Ancient vase painting and terra cottas provided Michelangelo with 
an embarrassment of possible models for the venereal erotes in Fici- 
no's De Amore. Slightly fuller in their breasts, bellies and thighs than 
the divine warrior Apollo Belvedere, their hair coiffed in a some- 
thing like a pompadour, the mildly androgynous Doni ignudi are kin 
to the heavily feminized type of adolescent Eros (typically winged 
and resembling his mother, Aphrodite) familiar from ancient Apu- 
lian vase painting (Fig. 31). Once the daemonic assistants of the 
Demiurgos in the Timaeus (associated here with the architectural 
foundations of the universe), a few have in time attached themselves 
as tutelary local daemons to the Doni palazzo and marriage, and to 
the sposi themselves. The daemonic trio to the Virgin's left act out 
the excesses of intemperate love as described by Socrates, especially 
the Jealousy keeping the beloved from the society that would help 
him become a man, marry and have a home and children 





^* Commentarium in Phaedrum, Summa c. 9 [240 a], 136-139: “Multi sunt demones 
per provincias distributi. Alii illic alia sortiti rerum animalium vitarum genera. Hi 
animas, que talia iam elegerunt, in talibus quoque detinent. Hinc in Republica Plato 
describit demones electarum vitarum et fati sortisque ductores. Movent igitur imagi- 
nationibus et viribus machinisque suis imaginationes nostras ad opinionem spemque 
voluptatis in eiusmodi rebus quandoque future... Si boni demones id quodammodo 
faciunt, ut universalis ordo expleatur, [347] efficiunt; sin demones improbi, ut 
officiant." Summa c. 38 [262 c], 198-199: “Ex differentiis localium deorum atque 
demonum differentie multe occulteque et maxime locis variis rebusque contingunt, 
presertim ad ingenia, mores, leges, fortunas, imperia pertinentes." “From the dif- 
ferences of the local gods and daemons befall the many differences, both secret and 
important, among various places and things, especially the differences that have 
a bearing on [our] mental dispositions, behavior, and morals, laws, fortunes, and 
authorities." See Timaeus 90 a-d. Despite occasional language to the contrary (as in 
De amore 6. 3), Ficino apparently did not consider ‘good daemons' synonymous with 
Christian ‘angels’. See Allen, A Study of his Phaedrus Commentary, 9-10 and n. 21. 

45 For the winged androgynous Eros see LIMC, vol. 3: 2, Eros 22, 109, 110 
a, 138, 163, 188, 327, 443 (vase painting) and 36 n, 41ba (terra cottas). The type 
was very common on Apulian vases: Eros 464, 468 a, 468 b, 471 b, 472 a, 474 a, 
475, 510 a, 510 b, 510 c, 519 e, 529, 552, 555. For Donatello's knowledge of vase 
painting see Greenhalgh, 99-100: “Evidence on the availability of such [Greek] pot- 
tery before the sixteenth century is scarce... The profusion of burial sites liberally 
furnished with pottery of all qualities and dates must have made discovery, whether 
intentional or fortuitous, a certainty.” 
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Fig. 31. Eros, Apulian crater, c. 340-330 B.C., Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, no. 46805; photo: Photographic Archives, University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum 
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(Fig. 32).46 The sinistermost couple echo the symbolic coupling of 
Joseph and Mary in the foreground, the more shadowed daemon 
erastes drawing the paler, more femininized central eromenos between 
his legs, clutching at him possessively." Where the male compo- 
nent of the Virgin's androgyny had made a symbolic stop to hetero- 
sexual love, the feminine aspect of the nude central daemon lets the 
imagination continue unhindered in a direction which Socrates con- 
sidered excessive and irrational. The daemonic couple is threatened 
by a third, who tugs at the white chiton of the central object of 
desire in a gesture recalling Potiphar's wife ‘catching the skirt of the 
garment’ of the young Joseph of Egypt (Genesis 39: 12), as for 
example in Pietro Cavallini’s fresco, at the time still visible in Rome 
in San Paolo fuori le Mura (Fig. 33). The visual reference to Joseph 
of Egypt—as a mature man the patriarchal model for Joseph of 
Nazareth—may have been inspired by a passage in the Confessions of 
Saint Augustine (8. 11). As the young sinner struggled in torment on 
the brink of conversion he was held back by all his old attachments, 
who plucked at his garment of flesh, whispering the things he would 
never be able to do again.*® Their mutterings seemed to Augustine 
to reach from behind, as though steadily plucking at his back, trying 
to make him turn his head when he wanted to shake free and leap 





46 Steinberg has argued that the ‘boys in the back’ are wingless angels (CAA 
Abstracts, 99), but the frontal nudity and intemperate behaviour of the left-handed 
group seem to rule out that idea. Their restless lack of self-control relates them 
directly to the Sistine zgnudi, who have been interpreted in a neo Platonic sense 
by Tolnay. Similarly, the nine gent around the Creator in the Creation of Adam 
(of whom only one infant is shown frontally nude) were related to the daemons 
governing the celestial spheres (Timaeus 41 a-c). See Michelangelo: The Sistine Ceiling, 
pp. 63-67; 159-163. 

? For Pan and a young shepherd as a possible model (of bestial or voluptous 
left-hand love) see Natali, 26. Andrew Stewart has suggested a possible model for 
the pale young object of desire in the younger man from the San Idelfonas group, 
originally from the Gardens of Sallust, now in Madrid. If so, Michelangelo has 
already begun his ascent of love by moving the left arm which the Sallustian eromenos 
has draped over the shoulder of his companion erastes. For the San Idelfonas group 
see Kleiner, Roman Sculpture, 32, fig. 8. 

^9 Sirach 23: 6: "Take away from me, O Lord, lustful cravings, and let not the 
desires of the flesh lay hold of me.” See Pépin, “Saint Augustine et le symbolisme 
néoplatonicien de la vêture,” 302-306. For the body as the chzton or veil of the soul 
in ancient Greck, Hellenistic and Jewish sources see Copenhaver, ed. and tr., Her- 
metica, 146-147. ‘The metaphor was frequent in the poetry of Petrarca (Rime sparse 
70. 35, 264. 114, 302. 11, 313. 12, 331. 56) and Michelangelo (Rime 106. 13, 161. 
6, 188. 3, 209. 2, 215. 4, 227. 1). 
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Fig. 32. Michelangelo, Intemperate ignudi, detail of the Tondo Doni; photo: Archivio 
Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su concessione 
del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 
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across the barrier to the other side where Continence beckoned. 
Michelangelo's pale young daemon looks towards the temperate 
right side, but still seems trapped in voluptuous love. 

The two ignudi to the Virgin's right are daemons of temperate love 
who, having transcended the reprobated touching, are now calmly 
engaged in the pleasures of surveying the universe aborning, one 
pointing out details of the landscape (Fig. 34).? Resting content in 
their rational pleasures and in each other, they stand side by side, 
perhaps conversing; any possibility of excess is decisively rejected by 
the right-handed gesture of the more feminine of the two. Michel- 
angelo borrowed the gesture from the honest laborer in the vineyard 
in one of the reliefs from Donatello’s Judith, giving it an explicitly 
sexual turn (Fig. 35).° In such a life devoted to wisdom the higher 
elements of the mind prevailed. The couple could rise to heaven 
and the vision of divine beauty, as does the Virgin soul in the fore- 
ground. In yet another right-hand love she gazes on divine Eros, 
coupling with him in a mystical marriage. In this magnum mysterium, 
the model for heterosexual Christian marriage, touching 1s redeemed 
in the Virgin's right-hand contact with the Child and the visual 
overlapping—the virtual touching—of her right foot and Joseph's. 
In Christian marriage not touching was reprobated, relegated to the 
left side. Within the limits of the virginal marriage model Michelan- 
gelo seems to have done what he could to affirm heterosexual 
love?! For the Doni sposi the daemones served as examples of vir- 





?9 Natali's suggestions of possible models in the Apollo Belvedere, a seated 
‘Apollo’ in the Uffizi and a standing Eros in the Accademia all seem suitable choices 
for rational love (25, 27). 

50 Phaedrus 239 in Phaedrus and the Seventh and Eighth Letters, 39: “Consider what 
kind of physical condition the man who is forced to pursue pleasure rather than 
good will hope to find or will encourage in anyone whom he gets into his power. 
The person we shall see him running after will be soft rather than tough, the product 
of a breeding in checquered shade rather than clear sunshine, a stranger to manly 
toil and honest sweat, accustomed to luxurious and effeminate living, supplying his 
natural deficiency of complexion by the use of cosmetics, and indulging in all the 
other practices that go with these characteristics. We know what they are; there 
is no need to pursue the matter further; we can sum up in a single phrase and 
pass on. In war or any other great emergency a physical condition such as I have 
described inspires as much confidence in the enemy as fear in one's own side and 
even in one's lovers themselves." Like Donatello's honest laborer in the vineyard, 
Michelangelo's temperate zgnudo refuses the left-handed attentions focussed on the 
intemperate pale eromenos. 

5! But Michelangelo’s own sexuality complicates the reading. According to 
Condivi, Michelangelo believed in total abstinence (62, 65). Tiberio Calcagni later 
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Fig. 34. Michelangelo, Temperate ignudi, detail of the Tondo Doni; photo: Archivio 
Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fiorentino, su conces- 
sione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 
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tuous moderation in sexual pleasures and counterexamples of vicious 
excess to be avoided; sexual activity was for the generation of chil- 
dren. The Josephs were united as a couple through their mutual 
interest in their Child. 

This ascent of love represented the latest word in Florentine neo 
Platonizing, but Michelangelo had also encountered the philosophy 
of the Roman school, where Egidio da Viterbo analogized bacchic 
furor to divine grace.°* In both the Symposium and the Phaedrus 
Socrates used the (Eleusinian) mysteries as a metaphor for the spiri- 
tual purification of the philosopher.?? Later the eastern Christians 
took over the Greek word mysteria for Christian sacraments, among 
which baptism corresponded to bacchic initiation, purification or 
regeneration. According to Saint Paul every Christian baptized into 





quoted Michelangelo's opinion that if one wished to prolong life one should refrain 
entirely from coitus, or at least engage in it as little as possible. See Elam, ‘Postille’ in 
Vita di Michelangelo, xliv-xlv. As Saslow notes, “there is no evidence of sexual activity 
on Michelangelo's part with either men or women; [so] long as he refrained from 
physical acts he was not, legally or theologically, a sodomite” (17). As a conscientious 
Christian Michelangelo must have reprobated but also envied Leonardo's openly 
conducted affairs. As viewed so far the ascent of love embodied Michelangelo's dis- 
approval, but his ambivalence would emerge at the divine level, where the relation 
of Joseph to the impressively male woman reintroduced (virtual) touching and worse. 
Close to his own conversion Augustine prayed: “Give me chastity and continence, 
but not yet" (Confessions 8. 7). On the eve of his marriage the patron's own inclina- 
tions are usually assumed to have been strictly heterosexual, but are in fact unknown 
to us. It is worth recalling in this connection that the handsome young Joseph of 
Egypt whose garment was plucked was also a patriarchal prefiguration of the Doni 
Joseph of Nazareth, the ideal husband (note 69, chapter 1). If this Platonic ascent 
of love is interpreted as a farewell to homoerotic eros, only Agnolo's friends knew 
the extent to which the lesson applied to the young bridegroom. In an unpublished 
paper written for a seminar in sixteenth century Florentine art Carlos Rojas-Jara 
carefully parsed the implications of the tondo's body types for painter and patron. 

52 See O'Malley, 148. 

53 Symposium 209 e-212 a; Phaedrus 249 c, 250 b-c. See Burkert, Homo Necans, 
248-251. The Greek term mysteria was translated into Latin by Varro and Cicero 
as initia; the mystes was the initiate into the cult. The early Christians translated 
their own Greck mysterium into Latin as sacramentum. Allen's remarks on Ficinian 
syncretism are instructive: “Since Ficino's life's work was founded on... harmonizing 
Platonism with Christianity and asserting its religious and intellectual orthodoxy, 
these parallels between the Phaedrus and certain Christian ideas and images... should 
not be underestimated, and particularly in light of Ficino's own pointed advice at 
the conclusion of the Commentary's second chapter that we should interpret much 
of the dialogue, and notably the mythical hymn, just as we would the Canticle of 
Canticles, Solomon's mythical hymn to the vision of the bridegroom's absolute 
beauty and the ardent love it inspires in the bride, the human soul, collectively 
conceived of as the Church" (A Study of his Phaedrus Commentary, 64). 
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Christ had been baptized into his death, his old self crucified with 
Christ in order that the body of sin might be destroyed. Having 
been buried with Christ in his death, the Christian would rise as 
Christ rose from the dead to walk in the newness of life (Romans 6: 
3, 6, 9), becoming a new creature (2 Corinthians 5: 17). Having put 
on Christ or the new man, the Christian was neither Jew nor Greek, 
male nor female (Galatians 4: 28, Colossians 3: 11). As a male 
woman who was both Jewish Mary and Greek maenad the Doni 
Virgin was pressed down by her Child’s hands, trodden under his 
foot so that she anticipated Christ's destiny in the winepress (Lam- 
entations 1: 15). In baptismal terms, her death to herself in the com- 
bined mysteries of Dionysus and Eros united with Christs own 
future sacrifice for her, undertaken in order to sanctify and cleanse 
his bride in the bath of water (Ephesians 5: 25). Christ indeed died 
for all, so that those who live might no longer live for themselves, 
but for him who for their sake died and was raised (2 Corinthians 5: 
15). From a baptismal viewpoint the Virgin experienced a new life 
in her lover, so that it was not she who lived, but Christ who lived 
in her (Galatians 2: 20); she was reborn to the new life of grace. 
Through the baptismal metaphor bittersweet love in sacramental 
marriage took on a profounder sacrificial meaning; the death to the 
self for the sake of the other came to be identified with the sacrifice 
of Christ. The Virgin soul was thus regenerated into one of the 
elect, putting on the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, 
patience, forbearance, and charity (Colossians 3: 12-13; Ephesians 
$22,922. 

The mysteries of Christian baptism and Platonic love applied to 
the psyche (feminine anima) of either of the sposi, but Michelangelo's 
ideal wife was the one who ascended to the divine even as her hus- 
band looked on— perhaps even held back. According to Socrates, 
the transformation of a male citizen from the pursuit of pleasure to 
the pursuit of good boded well for the polis. Contemplative but in no 
sense ecstatic, Saint Joseph is in some sense closer to the ignudi of 
the active civic life. In a moment we shall see him being refashioned 
in another mould into a virile, alert guardian of the republic of 
Santa Maria del Fiore.?* In Michelangelo's mysterium magnum Joseph 





?* Left unregenerated, the Florentine husband could aspire to Machiavelli’s 
Roman ideal of the citizen soldier. Discorsi 2. 2, tr. Walker, 278-279: “The old 
religion did not beatify men unless they were replete with worldly glory: army com- 
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dominates physically over his humble wife while Christ guarantees 
their unanimity by taking possession of the bride's mind, the heav- 
enly husband becoming the head of his wife's body even as Christ 
was head of the Church (Ephesians 5: 22-23; Colossians 3: 18). 
Once lost (talismanically) through the ethos of the 7udith, Pisa was 
regained through an artistic recuperation of two of its most promi- 
nent monuments of ancient art (Figs. 19, 25). Or so Michelangelo 
might hope. 

Socrates taught that madness sent by the gods was in truth the 
greatest blessing of mortals (Phaedrus 244). For Ficino the divine 
blessing seemed to preempt the question of human volition: 


Whoever experiences any kind of spiritual possession is indeed over- 
flowing on account of the vehemence [vehementia] of the divine impulse 
and the fullness of its power: he raves, exults, and exceeds the bounds 
of human behavior. Not unjustly, therefore, this possession or rapture 
[occupatio haec sive raptus] is called madness [furor] or alienation.?? 





manders, for instance, and rulers of republics. Our religion has glorified humble 
and contemplative men, rather than men of action. It has assigned as man's highest 
good humility, abnegation, and contempt for mundane things, whereas the other 
identified it with magnanimity, bodily strength, and everything else that conduces 
to make men very bold. And, if our religion demands that in you there be strength, 
what it asks for is strength to suffer rather than to do bold things. 

This pattern of life, therefore, appears to have made the world weak, and to 
have handed it over as a prey to the wicked, who run it successfully and securely 
since they are well aware that the generality of men, with paradise for their goal, 
consider best how to bear, rather than how best to avenge, their injuries. But, though 
it looks as if the world were become effeminate and as if heaven were powerless, 
this undoubtedly is due rather to the pusillanimity of those who have interpreted 
our religion in terms of ozio [otium, in the Roman republic the time on the farm 
away from the negotium of war], not in terms of virtü. For, had they borne in mind 
that religion permits us to exalt and defend the fatherland, they would have seen 
that it also wishes us to love and honour it, and to train ourselves to be such that 
we may defend it.” 

55 Commentarium in Phaedrum 245 a-c, 265 b, 84-85: “Quicunque numine quomo- 
dolibet occupatur, profecto propter ipsam impulsus divini vehementiam virtutisque 
plenitudinem exuberat, concitatur, exultat, finesque et mores humanos excedit. 
Itaque occupatio hec sive raptus furor quidam et alienatio non iniuria nomina- 
tur." On the classical side, Mary Lefkowitz has argued against a strain of feminist 
scholarship which would classify as rape all sexual approaches by males (mortal or 
immortal) to females or younger males. Noting that Greek codes of law distinguished 
between rape and seduction and pointing to the aition of the court of Areopagus 
(which suggests that rape provided sufficient justification for homicide), the author 
focusses on the visual evidence: “When on vases gods are portrayed in pursuit of 
mortal women, there is an emphasis on the persuasive power of the god’s glance; 
the woman moves away from him but looks back, as if drawn to him.” “Seduction 
and Rape in Greek Myth,” 22. 
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But Ficino had also insisted on the lover's voluntary acceptance of 
self-sacrifice. According to Luke the Blessed Virgin had consented 
to the will of God in a sober state, all unknowing of either the joys 
or the sufferings her consent would entail (1: 38). Still other classical 
evidence suggests that divine possession was not always welcome. 
For example, after rejecting the physical approaches of Apollo the 
Cumaean sybil continued to resist his psychic occupation. Aeneas 
witnessed the prophetess, not yet submissive to Apollo, her hair 
falling into disarray as she ran 


furious riot in the cave [bacchatur vates], as if in hope of casting the god's 
power from her brain. Yet all the more did he torment her frantic 
countenance, overmastering her wild thoughts, and crushed her and 
shaped her to his will.°° 


Apollo thus avenged his physical frustration through repeated psy- 
chic ravishments, endlessly resisted, always successful. Michelangelo 
may have hoped to mystify the issue of feminine consent through 
a heady combination of (pheromonal) erotic fascination and the 
current cultural romance with divine raptus, but can it really be 
said that the Doni Virgin was swept away? Was Christ blessing or 
aggressing? 

Certainly Madonna Doni presents none of the lamb-like meekness 
of the Tarquinia Madonna against a far more obvious assault 
(Fig. 8). Her hydria-holding gestures (to which—in this account 


56 Aeneid 6. 42-51; 77-80 (Cumaean bacchor), 148-149 (tr. Knight). For Socrates— 
and for Ficino—divine madness was a generic thing. Commentarium in Phaedrum, 
Summa c. 14 [245 a], 142-143: “Non immerito in furore quolibet describendo furo- 
rem quemlibet quodam pacto commemorat. Sunt enim invicem coniugati" [In 
describing any one frenzy, Socrates in a way recalls the others: not unjustly so, for 
they are mutually conjoined]. Socrates used the Greek ekbakcheon (to incite to bac- 
chic frenzy) to refer to the divine madness seizing a poct's soul and stimulating it to 
rapt, passionate expression (Phaedrus 245 a). The Latin debacchari means to celebrate 
the rites of Bacchus; to rave like a maenad; to speak in a frenzy, to rant; to experi- 
ence any kind of mental excitement; to run about in a raving or furious manner. 
In both antiquity and the Renaissance the madnesses of Dionysus and Apollo were 
especially close. See Stewart, ^Dionysus at Delphi: The Pediments of the Sixth 
Temple of Apollo and Religious Reform in the Age of Alexander," figs. 3 and 4 
(Dionysus wearing a mitra—unknown, of course, to the Renaissance). Raphael used 
the Doni Christ as model for the Apolline infant in the Madonna di Foligno (Psalm 
18: 6-7); again for an eros inspiring the genius of Poetry in the vault of the Stanza 
della Segnatura, wearing a mitra and bearing a tabula ansata inscribed [NVMINE] 
AFFLATVR; and again for another vatic eros surmounting the entrance arch to 
the Chigi Chapel in Santa Maria della Pace in Rome, perched between two angels 
inspiring the prophets and sybils below. 
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Michelangelo was by now ineluctably committed) necessarily register 
as non-acceptance of the Child. She shows her teeth, which could 
remind the classically informed viewer that one of the main reasons 
for such feminine display in ancient art was the imminent danger of 
rape. The Latin acies meant both ‘gaze’ and ‘battleline’; here the 
tense exchange between Christ and his mother was more suggestive 
of the latter than of the melting looks of lovers. In that case the Virgo 
potens of the medieval litanies (Luke 1: 49) had a far greater poten- 
tial for resistence than had the classical Cumaca. The viewer is not 
yet quite convinced of the complete success of the attempted psychic 
subjugation of the mulier fortis. So far the Child's grasping at the 
Virgin's braids has been treated as a passing annoyance, a very 
minor chagrin d? amour. But Judith's murderous attack on Holofernes 
had begun with her seizing his hair and praying for fortitude (13: 9); 
the archetypal feminine gesture of stripping away male strength was 
almost always noticed in the medieval manuscript tradition (Fig. 36). 
Conversely, the Cumaea's struggle with Apollo had started with her 
hair falling into disarray. In Michelangelo's first known work, a clas- 
sicizing relief sculpture representing the Battle of Lapiths and Centaurs, 
an incident sparked by the attempted rape of the Lapith princess 
Hippodameia, a centaur grasps at the back of Hippodameia’s head, 
the gestural causus belli and her resistance to it occupying the precise 
center of the work. As the Child clutches at his mother's braids 
Michelangelo seems poised on the edge of a plot to continue the 
story—some psychic agon which could take the form of a wrestling 
match between athletes instead of an armed combat between war- 
riors—but a plot which would settle the symbolic issue of male 
political and social dominance decisively at last.?? 


Sacrifice for the republic: Lucretia 


At precisely this moment other Florentine domestic painters were 
negotiating the same issues of feminine consent, potential rape, and 





57 Interpreting Christ and the Virgin as victorious athletes implies that the agon 
is finished, but Eisler also noticed the Child's hands toying with the Virgin's crown 
of braids (94). Following Eisler, Goffen also perceived some anticipatory quality to 
the Virgin, who was “mightily capable of wrestling for Christ, her sleeves rolled up 
to enter the fray" (49). 
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Fig. 36. Judith, Parma Bible, Vat. Pal. Lat. 4, fol. 120 v; photo © Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana 
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voluntary self-sacrifice in the service of the republic through a 
revival of the early Roman history of Lucretia. The story was well- 
known from a number of ancient and medieval sources.?? Follow- 
ing Livy, both Petrarca and Boccaccio had closely linked the death 
of Lucretia with the end of tyranny and the beginnings of better 
times and Roman freedom.?? Judging from the number of repre- 
sentations surviving, the story had been a popular theme in Floren- 
tine domestic painting as far back as the late fourteenth century. 
Four surviving Lucretia cassoni of the Florentine Master of Carlo III 
Durazzo (king of Naples in the late fourteenth century) have been 
convincingly related to the struggle of Florence with Milan 
(Fig. 37).9? Botticelli’s spalliera panel returned to the theme in a 
revised narrative. Instead of the former strictly chronological devel- 
opment, the story unfolded in three acts which concluded in the 
central scene, set against an inflated Roman tragic scene through 
which are glimpsed views of contemporary Florence (Fig. 38).9! At 
some point in the painting of the panel—perhaps after the planning 
meeting for the David on 25 January 1504 at which Sandro partici- 
pated—the painter erected a statue of the victorious Florentine hero 
David, armor-clad, on a tall column at the very center of the princi- 





58 Livy, Ab urbe condita 1. 46. 6- 60. 4; Ovid, Fasti 2. 720-749 (animi matrona virilis, 
747); Valerius Maximus, Factorum et dictorum memorabilium 6.1: “Lucretia cuius virilis 
animus malignae errore fortunae muliebre corpus sortitus est." For the sources see 
Donaldson, The Rapes of Lucretia; Galinsky, Der Lucretia-Stoff in der Weltliteratur. See 
Miziolek, “La storia di Lucrezia e la Florentina libertas," 25-29. For the Latin text 
of the Declamatio Lucretiae of Coluccio Salutati (1375-1406), written about 1390, see 
Jed, Chaste Thinking, the Rape of Lucretia and the Birth of Humanism, 133-152. Salutati’s 
work was edited in 1486, 1496, and 1497. 

59 Petrarca, Africa, 3. 774, 138: “Regnorum hoc finis. Post haec meliora sequun- 
tur/ Tempora, et hinc nostri libertas incepit." Boccaccio, De claris mulieribus 48, 
194-197; Concerning Famous Women, tr. Guarino, 101-103. 

50 See Miziolek, *Florentine marriage chests depicting the story of Lucretia 
and the war with Giangaleazzo Visconti”; idem, “’Florentina libertas': La ‘Storia di 
Lucrezia romana e la cacciata del tiranno' sui cassoni del primo Rinascimento," figs. 
4, 5, 6, 7 (Lucretia cassoni by the Master of Carlo III Durazzo presently in Zurich, 
San Simeon, Paris and Oxford). 

9! For Botticelli’s Lucretia panel as a republican denunciation of Medicean tyr- 
anny sce Walter, “The Lucretia Panel in the Isabella Stewart Gardiner Museum in 
Boston" (quoting Petrarca's Africa on 185); Lightbown, Botticelli, 267-269. However, 
cf. Baskins, Cassone Painting, Humanism and Gender in Early Modern Italy, 128-159; 159: 
"In telescoping Lucretia's rape and suicide into a reference to the republic, such 
accounts do not question the displacement of Lucretia's authority from voice to 
body, the absorption of the speaking subject into the speaking picture, or the liter- 
alization of body and sculpture.” 
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Fig. 37. Master of Carlo III of Durazzo, History of Lucretia, cassone, San Simeon, Hearst 
Castle; photo: Victoria Garagliano © Hearst Castle® California State Parks 


pal scene, backed by a massive Roman triumphal arch and towering 
over the bier of Lucretia. The parallel between Judith and Lucretia 
began with Saint Augustine, who made the two heroines contempo- 
raries (City of God 18. 26). Botticelli relegated the Judith story to 
ancient (Florentine Medicean) history in a fictive horizontal bronze 
relief over the doorway of Lucretia's home, where the chaste Roman 
wife stands shrinking from the sword wielded by the intruding Tar- 
quin.9? At right Lucretia has turned a sword on herself, the mulier 


62 Shortly after 1500 the Roman humanist Marco Antonio Altieri (1450-1532) 
published a treatise on marriage, Li nuptiali, which celebrated the rape of the Sabi- 
nes as the aition of the Roman marriage ceremony. See Klapisch-Zuber, *An Eth- 
nology of Marriage," 255: “For our humanist, in fact, aggression and violence 
underlie alliance, and many nuptial ceremonies have no other meaning than that 
of perpetuating the memory of the legendary Roman origins: the violence of the 
founding of Rome, built on a murder and on marriage by force, but also on the 
peace that ensued. References to that ancient legend return constantly to his pen: 
‘Every nuptial act recalls the rape of the Sabines’; ‘the least gesture in the espousal 
ceremonies puts us in memory of the rape of the Sabines; when someone takes his 
wife by the hand, he is showing that he is using violence on her”... The violence 
is primarily that of one sex toward the other, of the sex that has the physical, eco- 
nomic, moral, and juridical power over the other... Marriage and its rites consecrate 
force and violent forms of the appropriation of woman and goods.” For a more 
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Fig. 38. Sandro Botticelli, The Tragedy of Lucretia, spalliere panel, Boston, Isabella Stuart Gardner Museum; photo © Isabella Stewart 


Gardner Museum 
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fortis transforming herself through this quintessentially virile act into 
a dead virago. At center the self-sacrifice of the virtuous matron ral- 
lies the Roman soldiers, all brandishing swords, uniting them round 
her bier under the statue of the victorious hero. Through her death 
the Tarquin kings were expelled, the Roman republic founded. 
Marginalizing the Judith low relief and centralizing the David colos- 
sus, Sandro reaffirmed symbolically the prevailing Florentine politi- 
cal and social hierarchy in graphic terms: David vertical, Lucretia 
horizontal. To the relief of all Florentine men, the involuntary male 
victims of art were to be seen distanced, diminished, overshadowed 
by the living woman's voluntary self-sacrifice in the service of the 
republic, vividly present at the front and center. 

In the Tarquinia Madonna, signed and dated 1437, Fra Filippo Lippi 
had subtly applied the Lucretia story to the epithalamial relation- 
ship between Christ and the Virgin (Fig. 8). The patron was most 
probably Giovanni Vitelleschi, Patriarch of Alexandria and arch- 
bishop of Florence from 1435 to 1437. Born in Corneto, a small 
town north of Rome, Vitelleschi monumentalized his connection to 
his native place in a summer palace which became famous in the 
Renaissance.°? Anything but a churchman, the cardinal was by 
profession a condottiere who was compensated for his services with 
ecclesiastical offices and benefices rather than money.?* Captain of 
the papal forces and personal representative of the pope, he was 
notorious for the savagery of his reconquest of the lands of the 
Church. Contemporary and posthumous opinion about him has 
always been sharply divided. Shortly after his assassination in April 
1440 Lorenzo Valla denounced him as a ‘monster of depravity. 9 





tempered view see Rosenthal, “The Position of Women in Renaissance Florence: 
neither Autonomy nor Subjection." 

93 The medieval town was built on a hill adjacent to the ancient Etrutrian city 
of Tarquinia, from which the present town takes its name. Filippo's painüng was 
discovered in the episcopal palace in 1917. See Ruda, Fra Filippo Lippi, Life and 
Work, 88, 91, 97-98. Arguing from the convex perspective and the uneven width 
of the boards on the back (which in standard artistic practice would have been cut 
the same width), Ruda speculates that the panel was cut down from its original 
tondo form. Typically a decoration for a palazzo, not a chapel, this tondo may 
even have hung in the cardinal’s studiolo, which he had caused to be frescoed with 
scenes from the story of Lucretia. See Schumacher-Wolfgasten, “Anticappella del 
Palazzo Vitelleschi." 

9* See Law, “Giovanni Vitelleschi: ‘prelato guerriero”; idem, “Giovanni Vitelles- 
chi: Profile of a Renaissance cardinal." 

65 Lorenzo Valla, The Treatise on the Donation of Constantine, 162-163; 47, 167: 
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The cardinal himself regarded the local rulers who had usurped the 
lands of the Church as tyrants; later historians even viewed him a 
liberator of the respublica christiana.9? In the Tarquinia Madonna, either 
patron or painter, probably assisted by a theological advisor, 
engaged in some creative revision of Vitelleschi's brutal career. 

In line with such Flemish epithalamial icons as Jan van Eyck's 
Lucca Madonna (c. 1440), Fra Filippo set the scene in the Virgin’s 
bedroom, seating her like Wisdom, mother of beautiful love (Sirach 
24: 24), on a round-backed Solomonic throne, a book at her side, 
the setting evoking the mystical context of the Canticle. Instead of 
facing outward to begin his run, however, the thuggish-looking, 
grasping infant Christ seems poised to rush back towards the mater- 
nal thalamos." With bent knee advancing, his lower body lunges 
towards her womb even as he reaches out to throttle her throat. 
The unusually vehement, even violent, energy and greedy nature of 
this Child derive from Saint Bernard of Clairvaux's remarks on amor 
vehemens in his commentary on the Canticle: 


O headlong Love, vehement, burning, impetous, which cannot think of 
anything besides yourself! You feel distaste for other things, condemn- 
ing everything besides yourself in self-absorption. You mix up proper 
order, you leave ordinary usage unnoticed, you are ignorant of due 
measure. Everything that seems to belong to reason, shame, counsel 
or judgement you conquer and lead captive." 





“How brutal, how violent, how barbarous the tyranny of priests [Eugenius IV] 
often is I do not say. If this was not known before, it has lately been learned from 
that monster of depravity, Giovanni Vitelleschi, cardinal and patriarch, who wore 
out the sword of Peter, with which [the apostle] cut off the ear of Malchus, with 
the blood of Christians. By this sword he himself perished." Valla called twice for 
another Brutus, thus implicitly casting the cardinal as Tarquin. 

96 See Law, “Profile,” 71; “Prelato guerriero," 61, 65. 

57 Ruda attributed the panel’s epithalamial tone (“a mutually responsive sensual- 
ity unimagined in religious art since pagan antiquity") and its infant strong man to 
Psalm 18: 6 (following one of Augustine's Christmas sermons), suggesting that the 
Child's athleticism was “a clever compliment to a soldier of the Church” (97-98). 
Proposing the erotes of Donatello's Cantoria as a formal source, Ruda noticed with- 
out comment the infant's bold movement and forceful individuality. But Hartt was 
more direct: “The interior space seems throttled around the center... The homely 
gestures and attitudes natural in Masaccio are here forced, even gross, especially 
the grasp of the Child, who seems to be reaching for his mother's throat" (History 
of Italian Renaissance Art, 215). 

68 Tr. McGinn, The Growth of Mysticism, 203. Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermones super 
Cantica Canticorum 79 (2, 272): “O amor praeceps, vehemens, flagrans, impetuose, 
qui praeter te aliud cogitare non sinis, fastidis cetera, contemnis omnia prae te, te 
contentus! Confundis ordines, dissimulas usum, modum ignoras; totum quod oppor- 
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Speaking of the Virgin, Bernard associated the sword which had 
pierced her heart (Luke 2: 35) with the sword sent by Christ, repeat- 
ing Matthew (Non veni pacem mittere, sed gladium; 10: 34). Quoting 
Canticle 2: 5 in the Old Latin (Vulnerata caritate ego sum), he concluded 
that the Virgin was wounded by love, her heart pierced so that she 
might become the mother of charity? Bernard urged the faithful 
soul to strive “to take love's kingdom by force.”’° In his treatise 
On the Four Degrees of Violent Charity Richard of Saint Victor (T1173) 
developed Bernard's notion of amor vehemens into a mystical erotic 
firmly grounded in the human experience of loving”! 

This violent strain of mystical eroticism seems peculiarly well 
suited to a patron who as vicar of the vicar of Christ had spent his 
career retaking by force—in the case of some towns, raping—the 
lands of the Church.’? Bernard's language could even suggest a 


tunitatis, quod rationis, quod pudoris, quod consilii iudiciive esse videtur, triumphas 
in temetipso et redigis in captivitatem." SCC 64 (2, 171): *O amoris vim!... Amor, 
dignitatis nescius, dignatione dives, affectu potens, suasu efficax. Quid violentius? 
Triumphat de Deo amor." [“O the violence of Love! It is Love, taking no thought 
of dignity, rich in honor, powerful in affection, potent in persuasion. What is more 
violent? Love triumphs over God."] See McGinn, vol. 2, 203-204. 

6 Amore langueo (Canticle 2: 5 Vlg). Ego mater pulchrae dilectionis (Sirach 24: 24). 
SCC 29 (1, 208). 

7? Matthew 11: 12: “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
bear it away [regnum caelorum vim patitur et violenti rapiunt|^. SSC 27 (1, 190): “vim 
facere regno caritatis." 

71. De quatuor gradibus violentae caritatis, P.L. 196. 1207-1208: “O vehementia dilec- 
tionis! O violentia charitatis! ... Charitas vulnerat, charitas ligat, charitas languidum 
facit, charitas defectum adducit” [O the vehemence of love! O the violence of 
charity! Charity wounds, charity binds, charity makes languid, charity causes faint- 
ing]. Osee 11:4, Canticle 5: 8, Psalm 118: 81. Noting that Richard used the terms 
amor and charitas interchangeably, Mc Ginn observed that “this four-fold distinc- 
tion pertains to the violence of all loving, both sacred and profane, [speaking] to 
the inner essence of love” (2, 416). The Victorine was undoubtedly familiar with 
the contemporary literature of courtly love (n. 258, 599-600). The diffusion and 
influence of Richard's work has not been studied systematically. See Chàntillon, 
“Richard de Saint-Victor," 646-652. The index to McGinn’s Flowering of Mysticism 
lists a number of connections with Italy in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
particularly amongst the Franciscans. Dante placed Richard in the highest heaven 
of contemplatives (Paradiso 10. 130). A few scholars believe that Dante knew the 
DQGVC first hand. For parallels, references, and assessments see Leclerqc, “Riccardo 
di San Vittore" and Comens, “Stages of Love, Steps to Hell: Dante's Rime Petrose,” 
159-160, 162. Comens himself argues that the psychological progress of love set 
forth in the DQGVC forms a general framework for the development of sensual love 
through the lyric sequence of the four rime petrose . See chapter 3. 

7? Traditionally, the Virgin was a figure of the Church; she was also the neck 
of the body of the Church. “Thy neck is as the tower of David, which is built 
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self-centered, shameless apology for the Cardinal's unmeasured, vio- 
lent behaviour, so unbecoming to the customary demeanor of a 
churchman. His bent knee recalling a swordsman's lunge, the 
Vitelleschi Christ came not to send peace, but the sword (Matthew 
10: 34). The pose opened the panel to another layering which simul- 
taneously localized the panel in the Cardinal's summer palace in 
Tarquinia and made for further mystification of his violent past. 
Given his visual memory, Michelangelo would have noticed the 
resonance of Christ's strangely bent knee to the pose of Tarquin on 
many early fifteenth century Florentine cassoni, both crossing swords 
with Brutus and stealing onto Lucretia's bed (Fig. 37).73 If the 
Child was a little Tarquin to the Virgin-Church, who would be 
pierced by a sword, then the long, indecisive early Christian debate 
over T'arquin’s coercion versus Lucretia’s consent came as a well- 
found defense of Vitelleschi's violent behaviour towards the lands of 
the Church, as did cynical cultural attitudes about rape, both tend- 
ing to deprecate or even discount his culpability. The Tarquinia 
Virgin's meekness in the face of assault coupled with the couple's 
exchange of gazes could even have suggested a seduction. How 
could the possibility of rape have even arisen between the spouses of 
the Canticle?’* Having stormed his way through earthly citadels, 





with bulwarks: a thousand bucklers hang upon it, all the armour of valiant men? 
(Canticle 4: 4). Could the Carmelite painter have caught some echo of the twelfth 
century Gregorian reformers’ idea of simony as a rape of the Church? See 
Tellenbach, Church, State, and Christian Society at the Time of the Investiture Contest, 131- 
132. 

73 For the swordfight see the later Lucretia cassone in the National Gallery, 
Dublin (Walter, fig. 5). The group of Lucretia cassoni by the Master of Carlo III 
Durazzo show Tarquin with his bent left knee on the foot of Lucretia's bed as he 
seizes her arm and engages her gaze. An even closer precedent for Christ's lower 
body is provided by Tarquin in the rape scene on a Lucretia cassone now in the 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini in Venice (Miziolek, “Florentine marriage chests,” fig. 2). 
About 1570 Titian pushed the thrusting knee to the limit in his panel of Tarquin 
and Lucretia im Cambridge. 

7* Apparently not all souls were eager for mystical experience. Later in the 
sixteenth century Saint John of the Cross elaborated the aggressive implications 
of Richard's ardent prose in a commentary on the text Since now You are not oppres- 
sive from his poem The Living Flame of Love (1. 4). Looking back on the process of 
purgation [$$ 18 ff], John spoke repeatedly of God's assailing souls in the course 
of purgation so that they cried out: You are changed to be cruel towards me (Job 30: 21). 
Contraries rose up within the soul which warred against those of God which assailed 
it (Romans 7: 23). “Because this flame [of God's love] is immense and far-reaching, 
and the will is narrow and restricted, the will feels its confinement and narrowness 
in the measure that the flame attacks it. It feels this until the flame, penetrating 
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the warrior archbishop may even have dared hope to take the king- 
dom of heaven by force, repenting of his profession at retirement 
and then, entering figuratively a second time into his mother's 
womb with the greedy little giant, be born again (John 3: 2, 5). I£ 
the mystifications of the Tarquinia Madonna fail to persuade the spec- 
tator, the panel does make the point that sexual aggression—even 
implicitly extreme forms of it —could have been obfuscated as child- 
ish mischief. The vehemence of the Doni infant was also fired by 
this strain of violent mysticism.” 


within it, enlarges, widens, and makes it capable of receiving the flame itself... ‘This 
flame previously oppressed the soul in an indescribable way, since contraries were 
battling contraries [$ 23]. [T]he very God who desires to enter within the soul 
through the union and tranformation of love is He who first assails and purges it 
with the light and heat of his divine flame... [T]he very flame that is now gentle, 
since it has entered within the soul, is that which was formerly oppressive, assailing 
it from without [$ 25]... Now Consummate! If it be Your will [1. 5]: That is, consummate 
the spiritual marriage with me perfectly by means of the beatific vision [§§ 26-27]. 
Tear through the veil of this sweet encounter! [1. 6]... The first two veils must necessarily 
be torn in order to obtain this union with God in which all the things of the world 
are renounced, all the natural appetites and affections mortified, and the natural 
operations of the soul divinized. All of this was accomplished, and these veils were 
torn by means of the oppressive encounters of this flame... only the third veil of 
this sensitive life remains to be torn [§ 29]. The enamoured soul desires this tearing 
so that it may suffer no delay...it desire[s] and beg[s] that the veil of life be torn 
immediately by a supernatural encounter and impetus of love [[$ 34].” The Living 
Flame of Love , 586-593. 

75 Richard's writings were increasingly diffused in the fifteenth century, and 
translations into the vernacular circulated, including Italian. See Dumeige, pp. 93, 
96-98, 101; Chatillon, 652. Four fifteenth century manuscripts of DQGVC are pre- 
served in libraries in the Vatican, Bologna and Venice. See also Moreni, ed., Tratt- 
tato di Riccardo da s. Vittore de’ quattro gradi della carità, attribuito falsamente a san Bernardo, 
volgarizzamento antico toscano ( a faithful translation, slightly expanded, discovered in 
a fifteenth century manuscipt of the letters of Feo Belcari [1410-1484], a prolific 
Florentine writer of lauds and sacre rappresentazioni; two additional fifteenth century 
manuscript copies identified in libraries in Florence). DOGVC was edited amongst the 
works of Richard in Venice 1506 and Paris 1518. Richard's treatise was sometimes 
attributed to Bernard of Clairvaux and edited amongst his works. 

There can be little doubt that by 1513 or 1514, when he carved the Louvre Slaves 
for the Julius Tomb, Michelangelo not only knew, but had meditated deeply upon 
Richard's DOGVC . While the struggling captive suggests the second stage, catching 
occasional sight of the divine, the bound, languishing, liquifying eromenos has obvi- 
ously risen to the third stage, in all his beauty and glory, rapt to the third heaven. 
Two of the four unfinished Slaves in the Accademia in Florence recall the fourth 
stage of the progress of love, which for Richard was a return to earth, to the service 
of one's neighbor. After a complete liquefaction resembling that of molten metal, the 
soul loses all resemblance to its former state and all self-volition, dying to itself and 
becoming entirely united to Christ. It then humbles itself to execute every command 
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Checked a second time (in this account of the making of the tondo) 
by the surprisingly obdurate mulier fortis, the designing Michelangelo 
now turned his bacchic energy in a poetic direction. In the conven- 
tional social hierarchy of Tuscan lyric poetry the down-trodden poet 
pleaded his case before an all-powerful Domina who held his fate in 
her hands. Perhaps the sole exception to her rule could be found in 
Dante's rime petrose, which collectively told the story of a poet frus- 
trated beyond endurance by romantic rejection. At last, incapaci- 
tated and in utter despair, lying flat on his back with Amor standing 
above him about to run him through with a sword, the poet imag- 
ined a scenario which would turn the tables on the Lady. Since 
Michelangelo might for a number of reasons have wished to impli- 
cate the rime petrose and a closely associated canzone on nobility into 
his masterplan, we would do well to reconsider the social framing of 
the tondo. 





and freely inclines to every act of humility. In the likeness of Christ, emptying him- 
self and taking the nature of a slave, the soul humbles itself and becomes obedient 
unto death (Philippians 2: 5-8). Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends (John 15: 13). Richard had earlier used the image of a 
prisoner (Ephesians 4: 8). Many fascinating parallels can be made between the 1505 
Tomb project and Richard's treatise (the figures of Moses and Saint Paul, both of 
whom had seen God, of the Contemplative and the Active Life, the topos of drawing 
living figures from stone [Matthew 3: 9, Luke 3:8], Richards use of aemulatio as a 
synonym for desiderium and zelus [Philippians 3: 8], the transferred use of the term 
in Pliny (25. 2. 4. 8) and the ape behind the Zanguishing Slave). Pope Julius did not 
chose his name in vain. The thematic choice of Richard's DOGVC for the Julius 
Tomb could have been intended as an extenuation of his anticipated warrior career 
after his death, precisely in the style of Cardinal Vitelleschi. 

But Michelangelo may have known Richard as early as the London Entomb- 
ment, as witnessed by the strange bands binding John and Mary Magdalene to the 
wounded Christ. Richard spoke to the ecstasy of the soul (using such term as excessus 
mentis, Pauline raptus, more frequently the image of drunkenness, and insania). In the 
thoroughly syncretic mode of Signorelli in Orvieto, Michelangelo may have thought 
at first to image the soul’s inebriation as bacchic—the Magdalene is modeled closely 
on one of the maenads on the Pisa krater—but then apparently had second thoughts, 
leaving her figure, and indeed the painting, unfinished. The historic Man of Sor- 
rows showed the effects of Richard's wounding, binding love, loving sinners so 
vehemently that he became the object of the physical violence of the Passion. In 
contrast, Dionysus directed his vehement, violent, unloving nature outwards. In the 
company of maenads he was invulnerable and immortal; his coupling with them 
was ferocious, not meltingly sweet. As has already been seen, the Christus patiens was 
modeled on Pentheus, not Dionysus. 
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E per non lasciare affatto la pittura, fece una Nostra Donna in una tavola 
tonda a messer Agnol Doni, cittadin fiorentino, della qual egli da lui ebbe 
ducati settanta. Se ne stette alquanto tempo quasi senza far muna cosa in 
tal arte, dandosi alla lezione de’ poeti e oratori volgari e a far sonetti per 
suo diletto, finché, morto Alessandro papa Sesto, fu a Roma da papa Giulio 
Secondo chiamato... 


Reworking nobility 


As he began work on the tondo the young Michelangelo was confront- 
ing Leonardo's dismissive view of sculptors as mere mechanics: 


Sculpture is not a science but a very mechanical art, because it causes 
its executant sweat and bodily fatigue... The sculptor undertakes his 
work with greater bodily exertion than the painter, and the painter 
undertakes his work with greater mental exertion. The truth of this 1s 
evident in that the sculptor when making his work uses the strength 
of his arm in hammering, to remove the superfluous marble or other 
stone which surrounds the figure embedded within the stone. This 1s 
an extremely mechanical operation, generally accompanied by great 
sweat which mingles with the dust and becomes converted into mud. 
His face becomes plastered and powdered all over with marble dust, 
which makes him look like a baker, and he becomes covered in minute 
chips of marble, which makes him look as if he is covered in snow. 
His house is in a mess and covered in chips and dust from the stone. 
The painter's position is quite contrary to this...! 


Simultaneously, Leonardo was reformulating the notion of chiaroscuro. 
Begun in Milan in the Virgin of the Rocks, Leonardo's experiments 
with painterly sfumato continued in Florence with the Madonna of the 
Yarnwinder (now known only in copies) and the portrait of Monna 
Lisa.” Had the Annunziata cartoon ever been realized as a paint- 





' Leonardo on Painting, 38-39 (ed. Kemp). Paragone: a comparison of the arts, ed. and 
tr. Richter; Farago, Leonardo da Vines Paragone: a critical interpretation with a new edition 
of the text in the Codex Urbinas. See also La Barbera Bellia, Il paragone delle arti nella 
teoria artistica del Cinquecento. 

? Freedberg, 23, 28: “Leonardo has observed not only the object he describes 
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ing, Michelangelo could have expected a similar treatment of forms 
seen through atmosphere in terms of infinitely subtle gradations of 
color which tended to dissolve hard linear boundaries. Along with 
everyone else in Florence he must have perceived that what Vasari 
would call the maniera secca e cruda of the quattrocento was past and 
that Leonardo was leading Italian painting in a new direction —one 
which must have been profoundly inimical to his own sculptural 
intuition of rilievo. 

Although little is known of the Doni-Strozzi marriage, Michelan- 
gelo’s patron, whose family had made its money in wool weaving, 
was probably anticipating his own problems of class. By 1504 the 
Strozzi were an extended family of bankers, diplomats, lawyers and 
also citizens of quite modest means; its most prominent branch was 
headed by the banker Filippo Strozzi, one of the wealthiest men in 
Florence.? Maddalena di Giovanni di Marcello came from a digni- 
fied line of Florentine civil servants and ambassadors.* Her father 
had been a prior and diplomatic representative of Florence; her 
grandfather, a lawyer in utroque iure, had served as Florentine ambas- 
sador to three popes; her great-grandfather Strozza had been gonfa- 
lontere in 1392, and one of his sisters, Maddalena, had wed Luchino 
Visconti, signore of Milan, in 1381. In joining himself to the Strozzi 





but its effect of interaction with surrounding atmosphere... light has been raised to 
a role in description equal to that of drawing (which, in Leonardo's more developed 
sfumato, light would quite displace); still more important, it has become a major 
factor in the making of the whole pictorial scheme. In the Virgin of the Rocks chiaroscuro 
has begun to dominate color and absorb it, substituting for the analytic effect of 
quattrocentesque color a visual continuity... Sfumato, here [in the Portrait of Monna 
Lisa] developed for the first time in Leonardo's oeuvre to the status of a primary 
pictorial means, supplies a unitary visual stuff in which the matter which makes up 
the image has been bound. The sfumato is more than a way of seeing forms or of 
relating them to one another; it is also the carrier of attitude toward content. The 
sfumato works to melt and soften... Leonardo describes textures, not just of substances 
but of the very air...” See also Farago, “Leonardo’s Battle of Anghiari: a Study in the 
Exchange between Theory and Practice”; Hall, Color and Meaning: Practice and Theory 
in Renaissance Painting, 94-97. For Michelangelo's hatched drawing of Saint Anne and 
the Virgin as a critique of sfumato see chapter 1, note 24. 

3 For the history of the Strozzi see Goldthwaite, Private Wealth in Renaissance 
Florence, 31 ff. During the course of the fourteenth century the Strozzi had become 
so numerous and their interests so diverse that by its end they had ceased to be a 
clan. Strozzi were to be found at every social and economic level (34). For another 
unequal marriage to Catherina Strozzi, a sister of Filippo, see Phillips, 7he Memoir 
of Marco Parenti: A Life in Renaissance Florence, 71-95. 

4 See Litta. 
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family Agnolo was undoubtedly making an unequal marriage, an 
action long deprecated by Florentine preachers, who warned that a 
man who married a woman ‘above himself could be said to have 
sold himself to his wife and her family. When troubles came, such 
women had been known to contrast their own noble birth with their 
husbands' less illustrious origins. An unequal marriage of course 
conferred a certain advantage upon a wife, but equal or not, and 
independently of the prevailing political and social position enjoyed 
by men, the power struggle within any particular marriage in early 
modern times had to be negotiated between individual men and 
women—precisely as nowadays: hence the pandemic cultural fear of 
viragos. Raphael’s portrait may reveal something of Maddalena's 
character—her hair just a bit more flyaway than necessary for por- 
trait conventions of naturalism, her mouth a httle too closely set 
(Fig. 4). La Strozza appears to have been a wealthy, somewhat 
short-tempered young woman, intent on her own will; more willful, 
perhaps less biddable, than Agnolo's friends would have wished for 
him. 

For the socially undervalued sculptor-painter and his wool-working 
patron, Saint Joseph held out hope of greater dignity. Descending 
gloriously from the royal line of David, Saint Joseph was further en- 
nobled by reason of his marriage to the muler fortis (31: 23). But he 
was also made noble through his work. As a wood worker (faber lig- 
narius), he was an artisan, like the demiurgic Creator. Bernardino 
de' Busti expanded: 


It is not surprising that Jesus, the example and lover of honorable 
poverty, wished to be born into dignified poverty, that the one who 
suffered most of all [/aboriosissimus] wished to be brought up amongst 
working people, giving in this an example to all people, including noble 
ones, that they must not permit themselves to slip into inert idleness 
which 1s the seed, font, and origin of all vices... Saint Joseph 1s thus 
the man spoken of in the Psalm: *For thou shalt eat the labours of 
thy hands: blessed art thou, and it shall be well with thee" [127: 2]... 
'That which Wisdom said of the valiant woman also applied to Mary: 
“She hath not eaten her bread idle but hath sought wool and flax, 
and hath wrought by the counsel of her hands" [Proverbs 31: 13, 27]. 
Mystically the same can be rightly inferred of her husband? 





> Bernardino de’ Busti, Sermo 12 (ed. Vives), 175-176: “Fuit enim faber lignarius. 
Et similiter dicit Hieronymus Mariam operi textrino operam dedisse... Mirandum 
non est, si paupertatis honestae praedicator et amator lesus voluit in honesta pauper- 
tate nasci, et laboriosissimus cum laborantibus educari, dans in hoc exemplum omni- 
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In parallel to Joseph the worker, the preachers presented his wife 
Mary as the quintessentially feminine weaver of cloth. When the 
valiant woman of Proverbs put out her hand to strong things, her 
fingers took hold of the spindle; she made clothes of tapestry, fine 
linen and purple for herself and clothed her servants with double 
garments (31: 19, 21-22). In a working class parish like Santa Croce, 
Franciscan preachers would surely have fired their sermons on the 
Holy Family with their Franciscan love of poverty and Gerson's 
insistence on the dignity of honest work. ‘The trade of wool weaving 
and Agnolo himself were dignified through the ethos of the mulier 
fortis. Maddalena was initiated into the Doni family business through 
the exemplary body of the Virgin—muscular, energetic, working- 
class. Both patron and painter could take dignity from an assimila- 
tion of their techne to that of the Demiurgic Creator. Unfortunately 





bus etiam nobilibus, ne vacent inerti otio quod est semen, fons, et origo omnium 
vitiorum... De ipso igitur sancto Ioseph verificatum est illud: Labores manuum tuarum 
quia manducabis, beatus es, et bene tibi erit [Psalm 127: 2]... Illud quod de forti muliere 
praedicat Sapiens Mariae convenit, quae panem otiosa non comedit, sed quaesivit 
lanam et linum et operata est consilio manuum suarum. Ideo rite subinfertur mystice 
de Ioseph viro suo. Nobilis in portis vir eius.” For Gerson's sermon and Joseph as 
carpenter see Hahn, “’Joseph Will Perfect, Mary Enlighten, and Jesus Save Thee’: 
'The Holy Family as Marriage in the Mérode Triptych," fig. 4 (Mary as a weaver 
in the miniature from the Hours of Catherine of Cleves). 

9 Bernardino da Feltre took another tack. Joseph was noble through his royal 
descent (citing Aristotle and Cicero for the proposition that quanto propago est antiquior, 
est nobilior, but also through his work. Did anyone think that nobility consisted in 
remaining idle (acoso)? Which was the nobler art: subtly working wood or working 
the earth? Clearly the former. And yet Roman leaders who were noble when they 
dominated almost the entire world were also farmers. If one read Columella, Pal- 
ladius, Pliny, or Valerius one could see that Romans were called from the plough 
to ride in triumphal chariots and then returned to cultivating the land, which was 
never considered work for lower social classes. Next, Bernardino cited the advice 
to marry an equal if one wished to marry well; only equally matched animals 
performed well when yoked together. God himself chose Joseph as husband for 
the glorious Virgin, full of every perfection, noblest and holiest of all women; he 
found no better match for her in the entire world. “Credis quod illi duces et prin- 
cipes romani essent secundum mundum nobiles quando dominabantur quasi toti 
mundo, et tamen lavoraveno la terra? Va’ lege Columella, Palladio, Plinio, e Vale- 
rio, quod Romani vocabantur de aratro ad regendum habenas currus triunphalis, 
et postea redibant pur ad excolendum terram, et non reputabant vilem artem, et 
ideo etc.... Si qua voles apte nubere, nube pari. Quam male inequales veniunt ad 
aratra Juvenci, sic premitur magno coniuge nupta minor. Votu esser consolata? 
Accipe zente de tuo afar, paro, aliter ne haverai pocha alegreza... O, vis dicere par 
in anni, in conditione, in parentade, etc.? Non vado ego ultra, intellige tu, quando 
dico par... Or ergo, ad propositum nostrum, si aliqua debet nubere pari, quomodo 
credimus Joseph fuisse Sanctum et perfectum? Modo, gloriosa Virgo plena fuit 
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for sculptors, however, in the Annunziata cartoon Leonardo had 
already appropriated the Timacan analogy for painters, leaving 
Michelangelo still in need of some additional cultural leverage to 
raise the status of the stone worker. 

The fifteenth century humanist debate over the nature of true 
nobility had its roots in the earlier equation of love and nobility in 
Italian lyric poetry. Guido Guinizzelli’s famous canzone Al cor gentil 
rempaira sempre amore had attacked the identification of gentilezza with 
social superiority or ‘good birth.’ In a canzone and commentary in 
the Convivio Dante addressed the question of gentilezza. Confronted 
with a proud lady who boasted of her ancestors, the poet affirmed 
that true nobility consisted not in wealth or lineage, but rather in a 
disposition towards virtue, an innate gift of God. 


[D]irò del valore 


per lo qual veramente omo è gentile 


riprovando ’l giudicio falso e vile 
di que’ che voglion che di gentilezza 
sta principio ricchezza. 


Tale imperò che gentilezza volse, 
secondo ’l suo parere, 

che fosse antica possession d’avere 
con reggimenti belli; 


Di rietro da costui van tutti quelli 
che fan gentile per ischiatta altrui 
che lungamente in gran ricchezza è stata; 
ed è tanto durata 

la così falsa oppinion tra noi, 

che l'uom chiama colui 

omo gentil che può dicere: T fui 
nepote o figlio di cotal valente’, 
bench e? sta da niente. 

È gentilezza dovunque’è vertute, 
ma non vertute ovella... 


Dunque verrà, come dal nero il perso, 
ciascheduna vertute da costei, 





omni perfectione, nobilissima, sanctissima, etc. Non invenit Deus più apto in toto 


mundo" (Sermo, 395-396). 
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Però nessun si vanti 
dicendo: “Per ischiatta son con lez... (4. 12-17; 21-24; 29-37; 101-102; 
109-110; 112-114). 


[I will speak... [to] refut[e] the false and base opinion of those who 
hold that nobility depends on wealth. And at the outset I invoke 
that Lord that dwells in my lady's eyes, and thus makes her in love 
with herself. 

There was a ruler of the Empire who maintained that in his view 
nobility consisted in long-standing possession of wealth together with 
pleasing manners... In his wake follow all those who count a man as 
noble for belonging to a family which has been rich for a long time; 
and so engrained has this absurd opinion become among us, that 
people call a man noble who can say: “I am grandson, or son, of 
such and such a great man", while in truth he's a nonentity... 
Nobility is wherever virtue is, but virtue is not wherever nobihty is... 
Each virtue... derives from nobility as perse from black... And there- 
fore let no one boast saying: “I am noble because of my birth" (69. 
12-17; 21-24; 29-37; 101-102; 109-110; 112-114).] 

Dante's poetic essay was often cited in the humanist treatises on 
nobility which proliferated in the quattrocento, two of which are of 
particular interest for expanding the idea of Joseph's nobility in a 
Florentine context. Buonaccorso da Montemagno's Disputatio de 
nobilitate idealized the virile military virtue of the the ancient Roman 
Marius, the republican hero of the Jugurthine War whom Sallust 
made proclaim: “I believe that all men are partakers of one and the 
same nature, and that manly virtue is the only true nobility."? Dur- 
ing the period when Florence was locked in struggle with Milan, 
Buonaccorso cast his treatise in the form of two orations before the 


7 Rime 4 (82) in Dante’s Rime, ed. De Robertis, vol. 3, 72-73, 77-78. I have used 
the Italian text standardized by De Robertis throughout. All translations are taken 
from Dantes Lyric Poetry, ed. and tr. Foster and Boyde, vol. 1, 129-137 (= Rime 69). 
The Emperor Frederick's definition was based on Aristotle's belief that “good birth 
is... only ancient wealth and virtue” and that people “are thought noble because 
they spring from wealthy and virtuous ancestors" (Politics 4. 8. 1294a 20-21; 5. 1. 
1301b 3-4; tr. Ross in The Basic Works of Aristotle, 1217, 1233). 

8 See Knowledge, Goodness, and Power: The Debate over Nobility among Quattrocento Italian 
Humanists, ed. and tr. Rabil, 12. 

9 Sallust, The fugurthine War 85, 118. “I cannot, to justify your confidence in 
me, point to the portraits, triumphs, or consulships of my ancestors. But if need be 
I can show spears, a banner, medals, and other military honors, to say nothing of 
the scars on my body—all of them in front” (119-120). See Baron, The Crisis of the 
Early Italian Renaissance, 420-423. 
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Senate during the days of the Roman republic in which was debated 
the question of whether nobility derived from wealth and ancient 
family or from personal virtue.!? The orations were spoken by two 
suitors, one patrician, one plebian, for the hand of a young woman 
who had declared that she would marry the nobler of the two. The 
plebian suitor, Gaius Flaminius, was a man of moderate wealth and 
no particular family background. Gaius began his speech by noting 
that his rival had spent his entire oration proclaiming the coura- 
geous deeds of his ancestors and disclosing the enormous wealth left 
to him by his parents, but had said nothing of his own life or char- 
acter, since there was nothing about him worth talking about. He 
then set forth his own case. 


The nobility of a man resides not in the reputation of others or in 
the false goods of fortune, but in his own virtue. For nobility is noth- 
ing other than a certain excellence through which the more worthy 
deeds eclipse the less worthy. Therefore, just as a person, because 
of excellence of mind, is more worthy than other creatures, so it is 
through brilliance of mind that one person excels another... The size 
of one’s fortune or the grandeur of one’s family can neither bestow 
nor remove nobility. The proper seat of nobility is the mind, which 
nature... offers... equally to each, respect[ing] neither genealogy, nor 
power, nor wealth. In truth, virtue—and nobility, the companion of 
virtue—is achieved by one's own labor and is not compatible with 
vice. All that boasting about family proclaims the merits of others, 
not one’s own.!! 





10 Buonaccorso da Montemagno, Disputatio de nobilitate in Prose e Rime de^ due 
Buonaccorsi da Montemagno, ed. T'inucci and Casotti. I cite the oration of Gaius Fla- 
minius in Prosatori Latini del Quattrocento (ed. Garin), 139-165. The entire Treatise on 
Nobility is translated by Rabil in Anowledge, Goodness, and Power, 24-52. Buonaccorso 
(1391/1393-1428/1429) enjoyed the patronage of the extremely wealthy Palla di 
Nofri Strozzi (1372-1462), an illustrious classicist, through whose help he was in 
1422 appointed professor of law at the Florentine Studium. From the time of its 
composition in 1428/1429, the treatise enjoyed an enormous European success. It 
was diffused in both manuscript and printed form, and translated into Italian by 
Giovanni Aurispa (1376-1459). See Rabil, 25-26, 30-31 and Baron, 421-422. 

11 Disputatio de nobilitate, 142, 144, 150 (ed. Garin): “Ego vero non [in] aliena 
gloria aut in falsis fortunae bonis, sed in propria nostra animi virtute hominis nobili- 
tatem existimo. Nihil enim aliud est nobilitas, nisi excellentia quaedam qua digniora 
indignioribus praestant. Sicut igitur homo animi praestantia dignior est reliquis 
animantibus, ita quidem claritudine animi homo hominem antecellit... Non ergo 
divitiarum cumulus aut amplitudo generis dare aut arripere nobilitatem potest. 
Est enim propria sedes nobilitatis animus, quem... natura... infundit... Aequalem 
enim singulis hunc animum praebet, neque genus, neque potentiam, neque divitias 
animadvertit... Virtus enim, ac virtutis socia nobilitas, proprio labore quaeritur, 
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Gaius noted that Socrates, the greatest exemplar of human wisdom, 
was born of a mother who was a midwife and a father who was a 
stonemason; Euripides, who composed the most elegant tragic verses, 
and Demosthenes, the most eloquent of Greek orators, both came 
from parents of undistinguished background. Roman military heroes 
presented other examples of self-made men, chief amongst them 
Marius, who, although springing from the most lowly origins, was 
of such great goodness and virtue that he defeated Jugurtha and 
triumphed in great glory, then vanquished the Cimbri and celebrated 
a second triumph in Rome. Gaius then staked out his personal claim 
to virtue and nobility on the basis of his own military service to 
the republic. 

Cristoforo Landino, tutor to Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici, 
commentator on the Commedia, and secretary of the Parte Guelfa, 
continued the argument on the merits of virtue versus family name 
and wealth in De vera nobilitate. 


Men of Florence have always venerated old families and... honor[ed] 
as noble the children of those who formerly filled all public offices 
and carried out piously, justly, and with great dignity the duties of the 
magistracy, acting for the public good faithfully and wisely... As for 
their descendents, provided they do not depart from the footsteps of 
their parents, but try to imitate them in every way to the extent that 
their strength of mind and talent permit—who will hesitate to count 
them among the noble?... Nobility may be conferred as a reward upon 
those born into an obscure family but with many exceptional and dis- 
tinguished virtues. Thus when they have performed admirably and they 
themselves have been ennobled by their own actions... these people 
are bidden to be considered and called noble by others... The divine 
poet Dante, whose genius I admire in what he wrote about nobility as 
I admire everything else he wrote... in his lyric poem, written in his 
native Tuscan... writes that nobility lies in virtue alone, and he affirms 
that there can be no virtue without nobility and no nobility without 
virtue... When we see something complete, perfect, and finished in 
any arca or discipline we must call it noble in its own right... We say 
that a painter is noble, an orator noble, a poet noble.!? 


neque cum vitiis constare potest. Omnis igitur iactantia ista generis alienam laudem 
praedicat, non suam." Treatise on Nobility, 40-43, 45, 48. 

1? Cristoforo Landino (1424-1504), De vera nobilitate (cd. Liaci), 41, 45-46, 50, 55, 
98: “Vos quoque, viri florentini, multum semper vetustati tribuistis, et quicunque 
ex ils nati sunt, qui olim maximis sunt in re publica honoribus defuncti, quique et 
sua multa cum dignitate atque publica utilitate magistratus invicto animo ac summa 
sapientia pie iusteque gesserent, tanquam nobilissimos admiramini... illorumque 
posteros, modo ab eorum vestigiis non discedant, sed quoad illis animi ingeniique 
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Landino thus provided an ethical basis for ennobling the most excel- 
lent practitioners of all the arts: liberal, Arti Maggioni (including the 
Arte di Lana) and Arti Minori (including artisans like painters and 
sculptors). 

At the end of the fifteenth century Landino's pupil Lorenzo de’ 
Medici composed a literary autobiography which located his own 
work within the long poetic tradition of the dolce stil novo.!3 Delib- 
erately modeled on Dante's Convivio, the Comento enlarged on the 
idea of gentilezza, starting from Guido of Bologna's proposition that 
“love and nobility convert into each other and are one and the 
same thing" and then broadening Dante's definition: 


Because often times in our verses these words ‘nobility’ [gentilezza] 
and ‘noble’ [gentile] are found, it only seems necessary now to define 
once and for all what in my opinion nobility is. Nor would I have 
presumed to do this if Dante, the very famous poet, in that ode where 
nobility is defined, had not limited the definition of the nobility of 
man to what he almost calls ‘magnanimity’ [nobiltà]. But because this 
word, according to vernacular use, is almost applied to everything, it 
does not seem inappropriate to tell what I understand by it, especially 
because, in the meaning that is used, it is a new word and completely 
vernacular, and so there cannot be either through the definition or 
the usage of the ancients any established meaning. It seems then to 
me that this word ‘noble’ [gentile] issued from those who were called 
‘the noble ones’ [gentili], that is, the Romans, who were called first 





vires suppetunt, omnibus modis cos imitari conantur, inter nobiles quis enumerare 
dubitabit? ...[S]i hominibus obscuriore genere natis, sed multis praeclarisque virtuti- 
bus insignibus id veluti praemium esse velint, ut cum praeclare egerint nobilitatique 
ipsi suis actionibus sint... suo privilegio illos ab aliis nobiles et haberi et appellari 
iubeant... [V]est[er] divin[us] poetae Danthis... cuius quidem ingenium, ut in rel- 
iquis omnibus quae scripsit, sic in inquirenda nobilitate admiror[:] Is enim carmine 
suo lyrico thusce linguaque patria scripto nobilitatem esse sola in virtute scribit, 
neque virtutem sine illa neque rursus sine virtute illam esse posse affirmat... [C]um 
quacunque in re sive disciplina quippiam absolutum exacteque perfectum videmus, 
id suo iure nobile esse appellandum... Eadem ratione dicimus nobilem pictorem, 
nobilem oratorem, nobilem poetam... [A]dest postremo vis illa humani ingenii quam 
non agendo, sed faciendo recte exercemus, quam nos technon, vos artem appellatis.” 
On True Nobility, tr. Rabil, 182-260; 205, 209, 213, 217, 249. Appointed professor of 
Latin literature, rhetoric, and poetry at the Florentine Studium in 1458, lecturing 
on Dante from 1456, Landino regarded the poet as the second founder of classical 
eloquence. See Rabil, 182-184. For Michelangelo's association with Landino see 
Spini, 570. 

13 Comento de? Miei Sonetti (ed. Zanato); re-edited with facing translation in Cook, 
The Autobiography of Lorenzo de’ Medici The Magnificent: A Commentary on My Sonnets, 2. 
Zanato has identifed three versions of the Comento dating to 1473-1478, 1484-1486, 
and finally 1490-1491. 
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‘people’ [gente] and afterwards ‘gentiles’ [gents] both by Hebrew and 
by Christian theologians... And because... the Romans were reputed 
most excellent in those things that the world honors and prizes, I 
believe that people began to call ‘noble’ [gentile] every thing that had 
some excellence beyond the others... Usage has since broadened the 
meaning of the word so that its definition is very difficult. For one will 
say, for example, a ‘noble’ ivory or a ‘noble’ ebony, because the one 
is as much more esteemed because it is whiter as is the other because 
it is blacker... We say then that a certain thing is ‘noble’ that 1s well 
adapted and disposed to perform perfectly the office to which it is 
suited, accompanied by grace that is a gift of God.!* 


By referring the notion of gentilezza to the Romans (who lived under 
both republic and empire) and then broadening it to encompass both 
his literary and his civic interests // Magnifico refashioned himself 
from republican private citizen to poet-prince.? 


14 Comento 12, 116-117: “Pare solamente al presente necessario, perché spesse 
volte nelli nostri versi si truova questo vocabolo di ‘gentilezza’ e ‘gentile’, diffinire 
una volta per sempre quello che sia gentilezza secondo la mia oppinione. Né arei 
presunto di fare questo se Dante, clarissimo poeta, in quella canzona dove si dif- 
finisce la gentilezza, non si fussi ristretto alla diffinizione della gentilezza dell’ uomo, 
la quale lui chiama quasi ‘nobiltà’. Ma essendo questo vocabolo, secondo il vulgare 
uso, quasi commune a tutte le cose, non mi pare inconveniente dire quello che ne 
intendo; maxime perché, nella significazione che si usa, è vocabolo nuovo e al tutto 
vulgare, del quale non può essere né per diffinizione né per lo uso degli antichi 
alcuna certa proprietà. Pare adunque a me che questo vocabolo ‘gentile’ sia nato 
da quelli che ‘gentili’ furono chiamati, cioè e Romani, e quali e dalli ebrei teologi 
e da’ cristiani furono chiamati ‘gente’, e dipoi ‘gentili’... E perché e gentili, cioé e 
Romani, in queste cose che il mondo onora e pregia furono reputati excellentissimi, 
credo si cominciassi [a] chiamare ‘gentile’ ogni cosa che avessi tra le altre qualche 
excellenzia, quasi opera fatta da’ gentili o che alla excellenzia loro convenissi. Lo 
uso dipoi ha allargato la significazione del vocabolo, tanto che la diffinizione è molto 
difficile; perché si dirà, verbi gratia, uno ‘gentile’ avorio o uno ‘gentile’ ebano, che l’ 
uno è tanto più bello quanto è più candido, l altro quanto è più nero è più stimato... 
Diremo adunque ‘gentile’ essere quella cosa la quale è bene atta e disposta a fare 
perfettamente l’ officio che a llei si conviene, accompagnata da grazia, la quale è 
dono di Dio.” Lorenzo pointed to a race horse that ran faster than all others. 

15 See Cook, 18-19: “In connection with that Florentine polity, the care with 
which Lorenzo... defines his ennobled heart's central attribute of gentilezza as a 
kind of nobility based on the capacity to do the job for which divine providence 
and a person's proclivities have destined him reveals the degree to which Lorenzo 
recognized that in this text he was carving out for himself a linguistic and political 
niche that the world had, perhaps, never before exactly encountered. As a republic, 
Florence offered Lorenzo at least the ostensible model of private citizen. Certainly 
that was a role he often chose to adopt.. Opposed to the model of the republi- 
can private ciüzen was the model of the gran signore, of hereditary rule... Lorenzo 
had imperial aspirations for Florence, and... entertained dynastic ambitions for his 
family. At the period that saw the composition of il Comento, the dangerous political 
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Both the painter and the patron must have welcomed the ver- 
nacular and Latin expansion of the concepts of nobility and gen- 
tilezza as an opportunity for personal ennoblement through the most 
excellent exercise of their own minds and talents in their respective 
arts. Despite his esteem for Lorenzo, however, Michelangelo prob- 
ably regarded his seignorial inflection of gentilezza unacceptable in 
the Soderini republic. Buonaccorso offered an alternative republican 
ideal which closely associated nobility with the manly virtù of a 
Roman republican citizen-soldier. Indeed, the Signoria's commis- 
sion of the Battle of Anghiari from Leonardo suggests that the republic 
was harkening back to those days of struggle with Milan. Signorelli's 
casting of Saint Joseph as the happily named Roman Marius, 
momentarily retired into agrarian otium but always ready to return 
to war, suggests that Buonaccorso's treatise was being reread about 
1500 and applied to Joseph. Given the epithalamial framing of the 
treatise and its author's Strozzi connection, Michelangelo's Euripid- 
ean Joseph gathered as much virility from orators like Buonaccorso 
as he did from preachers like Bernardino.!? But even if Michelan- 
gelo had produced the noblest painting imaginable, in our account 
of the making of the tondo Leonardo's disparaging view of the 
sculptor still needed to be overcome. 

According to Condivi, Michelangelo undertook the tondo for 
Agnolo Doni to keep his hand in painting during a period of time 
when he had almost nothing to do in that art, leaving him free to 
devote himself to reading Italian poets and orators and to making 
sonnets for his own pleasure until after the death of Pope Alexander 
VI (1503) he was summoned to Rome by Pope Julius II.!” This 





environment... made the seigniorial model untenable and required the development 
of a compromise. The concept of gentilezza... served the turn nicely. In his exposi- 
tion of the word gentile Lorenzo... established the word as a paranym for the ancient 
Romans... [ both republican and imperial]. 

16 Carolyn Wilson identifies a number of north and central Italian churches, 
oratories, altars, and confraternities honoring Saint Joseph which were founded in 
the immediate aftermath of external aggression by foreign powers, e.g. a confrater- 
nity founded during a plague in March 1512 in Bergamo, a month after the city 
paid off the French in order to avert a sack like the one inflicted on nearby Brescia 
under Gaston de Foix (12-20). See also Wilson, “The Cult of St. Joseph in Early 
Cinquecento Venice and the Testimony of Marino Sanudo's Diaries.” 

V Vita di Michelangelo, 22. This information about events in the period 1504- 
1505 comes to us filtered through Michelangelo's recollection some fifty years later, 
Condivi’s not infrequent tendency slightly to misunderstand his relator, and the revi- 
sions of Condivi’s literary advisor (Annibal Caro, according to Johannes Wilde). In 
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seminal period marked the inception of Michelangelo's own literary 
imitation. In his politicized poetics Lorenzo had consciously placed 
himself in the tradition of the st novisti. In artistic and political 
opposition to the Medicean ethos, stirred now by his reading of Ital- 
lan poets, I suggest that Michelangelo opted out of the dolce stil in 
favor of another Dantian lyric style. 


Rime petrose 


Dante had begun his poem on nobility by announcing a temporary 
secession from the dolce stil: 


Le dolci rime d? amor ch^to solea 

cercar ne? miei pensieri 

convien ch'io lasci; non perch^io non speri 
ad esse ritornare, 

ma perché gli atti disdegnosi e feri 

che nella donna mia 

sono appariti, m’han chiusa la via 
dell’usato parlare. 


disporrò giù lo mio soave stile 

ch'i ho tenuto nel trattar d? amore, 

e dirò del valore 

per lo qual veramente uomo è gentile, 
con rima aspr'e sottile... (4. 1-14)!8 


[The sweet love-poetry I was accustomed to seek out in my thoughts 
I must now forsake; not that I do not hope to return to it, but the 
proud hard bearing that has become apparent in my lady has barred 
the path of my usual speech. And so... I will lay down that sweet 
style of mine which I held to in writing of love, and I will speak 





the text cited at the beginning of this chapter the undertaking of the painted tondo 
so as not to leave off painting entirely (per non lasciare affatto la pittura) can very well 
be read simultaneously with the following sentence about Michelangelo's course 
of intense study of Italian poets and orators and the inception of his own literary 
activity during an extended time when he was almost without any painting to do 
(stette alquanto tempo quasi senza far niuna cosa in tal arte). 

18 Rime 4 (82), 72-73 (De Robertis); Rime 69, 128-129 (Foster and Boyde). I 
have benefitted greatly from literary discussions over many years with Ruggero 
Stefanini and from his comments on earlier drafts of this manuscript, which he did 
not live to see published. I am particularly grateful for his remarks on Dante and 
the rime petrose. 
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instead in harsh and subtle rhymes concerning the quality by which 
man is truly noble... (69. 1-14)] 

Dolci rime was the term for a style appropriate to amorous poetry, 
whilst the contrasting rime aspre referred to a style suited to subtle, 
polemical verse. Both dolce and aspro were aural qualities, but sottile 
was intellectual, a quality of content.? In the last years of the 
duecento Dante returned to the parlar aspro in the rime petrose, a group 
of four poems on unrequited love for a beautiful lady of stone 
(pietra), written in imitation of the Provengal poet Arnaut Danicl, 
famed for his learned and difficult manner (trobar cluz). The first two 
of the rime petrose described the stony lady's obduracy and coldness: 


Saranne quello ch'è d'un uom di marmo, 
se n pargoletta fia per cuore un marmo. (9. 71-72) ?? 


[It will be with me as with a man of marble, if a girl keeps a heart 
of marble (77. 71-71). 


e ^l mio disio però non cangia il verde, 
st è barbato ne la dura pietra 
che parla e sente come fosse donna. (7. 4-6) 


[My desire remains ever-green, it is so rooted in the hard stone which 
speaks and has senses like a woman (78. 4-6).] 

In the sestina Amor, tu vedi ben the poet took on the part of a painter 
to cast into new light a bella pietra carved by the hand of a master 
sculptor, revolving through Arnaudian lyrical permutations of donna, 


tempo, luce, freddo, pietra: 


Amor, tu vedi ben che questa donna 
la tua vertù non cura in alcun tempo 


e poi s'accorse ch'ell'era mia donna 


d'ogni crudelità si fece donna; 

sì che non par ch’ell’abbia cuor di donna 
ma di qual fiera l’ha d’amor più freddo; 
ché per lo tempo caldo e per lo freddo 


mi fa sembiante pur comuna donna 





19 See Foster and Boyde, Commentary on Dante’s Lyric Poetry, vol. 2, 213-214. 

20 Rime 9 (100) and 7 (101); 145, 114 (De Robertis); Rime 77 and 78, 158-159, 
162-163 (Foster and Boyde). See Durling and Martinez, Time and Crystal: Studies in 
Dante^s Rime Petrose. 
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che fosse fatta d’una bella pietra 
per man di quei che me’ ’ntagliasse in pietra. (8. 1-12) ?! 


[Love, you see well that this /ady at no time heeds your force... And 
when she saw that she was my lady... she became lady of all cruelty, 
so that she seems to have a heart, not of a lady, but of whatever wild 
beast has its heart most cold to love: for through the hot season and 
the cold she shows me always the likeness of a lady made of beautiful 
stone by hand of the man who carves best in stone (79. 1-12).] 

He continued to endure the torments of his Love, who struck at 
him like a block of stone (8. 13-24). For love of the pietra the poet 
dared to make a new song, casting her in a new light never before 
seen: 


Canzone, 10 porto nella mente donna 

tal che con tutto ch’ella mi sia pietra 

mi dà baldanza, ond’ogn’ uom mi par freddo, 

sì ch'io ardisco a far per questo freddo 

la novità che per tua forma luce, 

che non fu mai pensata in alcun tempo. (8. 61-66). 


[Song, I bear in mind a /ady such that, though she is a stone to me, she 
gives me such boldness that all men to me seem cold; so that I dare 
to create for this cold object the new thing that is alight through your 
form, a thing never conceived before at any time (79. 61-66).] 

Let us now turn to the action. 

In the remarkable canzone Cos? nel mio parlar vogli esser aspro the 
frustrated poet turned harsh in speech and behaviour towards the 
paragon of chastity.?? Incapable of defending himself against the 
bella pietra herself, he described in some detail the psychomachia 
between himself and Amor, armed with a sword. 


Cosi nel mio parlar vogl esser aspro 
com'è negli atti questa bella pietra 

la quale ognora impietra 

maggior durezza e più natura cruda, 
e veste sua persona d’un diaspro 

tal che per lui, o perch’ella s’arretra, 
non esce di faretra 

saetta che già mai la colga ignuda. 





?! Rime 8 (102), 122, 125 (De Robertis); Rime 79, 166-171 (Foster and Boyde; 
translators’ italics). 
?? Rime 1 (102), 29-33 (De Robertis); Rime 80, 170-175 (Foster and Boyde). 
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Ella ancide, e non val ch'uom si chiuda 
né si dilunghi da? colpi mortali 

che, com’avesser ali, 

giungono altrui e spezzan’ ciascun’arme, 
sì cho non so da lei né posso atarme. 


10... fo de la morte, che ogno senso 
co li denti d'Amor già mi manduca; 


E° wha percosso in terra e stammi sopra 
con quella spada ond’elli ancise Dido 
Amore, a cu’io grido 

‘merzé’, chiamando, e umilmente il priego; 
ed e’ dogni merzé par messo al niego. 


Egli alza ad ora ad or la mano, e sfida 
la debole mia vita esto perverso, 

che disteso a riverso 

mi tiene in terra d’ogni guizzo stanco 
Allor mi surgon nella mente strida, 


Egli mi fiere sotto il lato manco 

si forte, che “l dolor nel cor rimbalza: 

allor dico: *S"egli alza 

un’altra volta, Morte m’avrà chiuso 

anzi che “l colpo sia disceso giuso.? (1. 1-13; 31-32; 35-44; 48-52) 


[I want to be as harsh in my speech as this fair stone is in her 
behaviour—she who at every moment acquires greater hardness 
and a crueller nature, and arms her body with jasper such that, 
because of it... no arrow ever came from quiver that could catch her 
unprotected. She kills, and it is no use putting on armour or fleeing 
from her deadly blows, which find their target as though they had 
wings and shatter one's every weapon; so that I’ve neither the skill 
not the strength to defend myself from her. 

I tremble at that death which is already devouring all my senses 
with the teeth of Love... Love has struck me to the ground and 
stands over me with the sword with which he slew Dido, and I cry 
to him calling for mercy, and humbly implore him, but he shows 
himself set against all mercy. 

Again and again he raises his hand threatening my weakened life, 
this perverse one who pins me to the ground, flat on my back, and 
too exhausted to move. Then shrieks arise in my mind... He strikes 
me under the left arm so violently that the pain rebounds through 
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my heart. Then I say: “If he lifts his hand again, death will have 
locked me in before the blow descends” (80. 1-13; 31-32; 35-44; 48- 
52).] 

Flat on his back, at the very point of death, the poet conceived a 
wish for vengeance against the Pella pietra, acting at first through 
Amor, then directly as he himself took over the aggressive role.?? 


Così vedess’io lui fender per mezzo 
lo cuore a la crudele che ?| mio squatra, 


Oimè, ché non latra [questa scherana micidiale] 
per me, com’ per lei, nel caldo borro? 

ché tosto griderei: P vt soccorro!”; 

e fare’ | volentier, sì come quelli 

che ne? biondi capelli 

ch’Amor per consumarmi increspa e dora 
metterei mano, e pracere’le allora. 


Sio avessi le belle trecce prese, 

che son fatte per me scudisco e ferza, 
pigliandole anzi terza 

cone esse passerei vespero e squille: 

e non sarei pietoso né cortese, 

anzi farei com’orso quando scherza; 

e 5° Amor me ne sferza, 

io mi vendicherei di più di mille. 

Ancor gli occhi, ond’ escon le faville 

che m’infiammano lo cor ch'to porto anciso, 
guarderei presso e fiso, 

per vendicar lo fuggir che mi face, 

e pot le renderei, con amor, pace. (1. 52-53; 59-79) 


[Would that I could see him split the heart of the cruel woman 
who cuts mine to pieces! ... Alas, why does she (this murderous 
assassin) not howl for me in the hot gorge, as I do for her? For at 
once I'd cry: “Pll help you”: and in the yellow hair that Love curls 
and gilds for my destruction I'd put my hand, and then she would 
begin to love me. 





?3 Michelangelo, Rime 23 (1524-1525 or 1526-1527]: “T fu’, già son molt'anni, 
mille volte/ ferito e morto, non che vinto e stanco/ da te, mia colpa..." [I was, 
for years and years now, wounded, killed/ thousands of times, not counting blows, 
exhaustion,/ By you, Love (tr. Nims)]. For ancient examples of role reversal see 
LIMC, vol. 7: 2, Pyche 116 (gem, Eros with hands tied behind him, Psyche torment- 
ing), 117 (silver cup, Eros tied to tree, Psyche burning him with torch). 
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Once I'd taken in my hand the fair locks (tresses, braids) which 
have become my whip and lash, seizing them before terce I'd pass 
through vespers with them and the evening bell: and I'd not show 
pity or courtesy, O no, Pd be like a bear at play. And though Love 
whips me with them now, I would take my revenge more than a 
thousandfold. Still more, I'd gaze into those eyes whence come the 
sparks that inflame my heart which is dead within me; I'd gaze into 
them close and fixedly, to revenge myself on her for fleeing from me 
as she does: and then with love I would make our peace (80. 52-53; 
59:701] 

Art historians have always remarked formally on the sculptural 
style of the Tondo Doni: the group cut as if from a single block; the 
red outlining of the figures, promoting a sense of sculptural plastic- 
ity; the lack of deep shadow or diffused light; the cool, clear colors 
suggesting marble or precious stone.?* The young poet-sculptor 
took a leaf from the older poet styling himself as painter to create 
another Pella pietra, this one 1n paint, as if imitating another made of 
beautiful stone by Michelangelo's own supreme sculptor's hand, lit 
by him in a new way never before conceived, set in a crystalline 
atmosphere, colored cool and clear. As a visual analogy to the aural 
stridency of the rima aspra, the newly ‘aggressive’ or ‘strident’ color 
complemented the difficult and intractable nature of the pietra. The 
Latin range of asper and asperitas was broader than the Italian—in 
the case of the Tondo Doni, almost programmatic; one could apply 
the Latin terms to the encrusted ornament of the frame, the sculp- 
tural effect of the style, the awkwardness of the Virgin's pose.?? In 





24 See Tolnay, 167: “The extraordinary clearness of the modeling and the force 
of the red-outlined contours of the nude parts give the impression of sculptural 
plasticity. There are no deep shadows, only half-shadows lit by reflections. There 
is no diffused light, but spots of light which emphasize the swelling of forms and 
which give the effect of polished marble. Light and shadow serve only to bring out 
the plastic values, and the suggestion of a plastic substance, in contrast to the soft 
chiaroscuro of contemporary artists for whom light and shade served to envelop and 
rclate the forms. The coloring of the painting is completely exceptional for the time. 
Contemporary artists like the harmony of warm colors which they enveloped in 
sfumato. In contrast the painting of Michelangelo is made up of cool, clear colors, 
which give the impression of ‘colored marble’... This cool, clear coloring had a very 
important influence on Florentine Mannerists such as Bronzino, Rosso, Pontormo, 
and Vasari, as has been remarked by Wófflin." Hayum remarked on the ‘strident 
colors' (213). 

?5 See Pollitt, The Ancient View of Greek Art, 307-311. In Vitruvius asperitas meant 
simply 'relief (3. 3. 9, 7. 5. 5). Seneca remarked that the sounds which strike the 
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contrast to the crude hardness of quattrocento painterly style, the new 
pietra dura was smoothed, polished, finished into an object of con- 
summate desire; yet Michelagelo's paragon of virginity remained 
utterly impenetrable and resistant to the viewer's eros. For the male 
figures the stil aspro projected a desired republican ethos of virility and 
strength. Within this Dantian frame of reference Michelangelo had 
surely proved himself a better sculptor than Leonardo in paint. 

Furthermore, by recruiting the immense prestige of Dante styling 
himself as sculptor Michelangelo raised his preferred métier once 
and for all to the level of a liberal art. By shifüng the agon with 
Leonardo to poetic ground the young poet-painter might also have 
expected to prevail in the painterly competition. The new stil aspro/ 
petroso was created as an alternative to what was quickly becoming 
the conventional painterly dolce stil —Leonardo's sfumato. In the Pur- 
gatorio the poet encountered Guido Guinizzelli (the critically accepted 
founder of the dolce stil novo), who gestured towards Arnaut and 
acknowledged him the miglior fabbro del parlar materno (26. 115 ff).7° 
Finally, since the painterly parlar aspro represented a deliberate return 
to the earlier republic, in which the Simoni-Buonarroti belonged 
to the popolo grasso or Arti Maggiori (the Florentine civic elite who 
exercised power through the Parte Guelfa), Michelangelo personally 
regained former social status.?7 





car unequally were associated by some with virility and strength (Ep. 114). Art his- 
torians have also spoken of the aggressive and forceful quality of the style. In both 
Latin and Italian asper/ aspro were applied to violent or fierce struggles. Prudentius 
referred to aspera Iudith. 

26 For a persuasive argument that any assertion of the paragone is intimately 
implicated in the ideology of a culture see Mitchell, Zconology: Image, Text, Ideology, 
42-49. Michelangelo's reliance on Dante would have been meaningless to Leonardo, 
who relied on philosophy to give wind to his painterly sails and who himself cared 
nothing for lyric poetry, satirizing Petrarca's endless play on Laura's name: “If 
Petrarch was so fond of laurel, it was because it has a good taste with sausages and 
roast thrush: I cannot set any store by their twaddle" (The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, ed. Richter, commentary by Pedretti, vol. 2, 312, no. 1332; quoted by 
Kemp, “Leonardo da Vinci: Science and the Poetic Impulse,” 203). For Leonardo's 
views on the difference between painting and poetry see Leonardo on Painting (ed. 
Kemp), 22-34. For the paragone between art and poetry see the literature cited in 
Smick, “Evoking Michelangelo's Vatican Pietà: Transformations in the Topos of 
Living Stone.” 

?7 See Spini, 559-560. By the sixteenth century the Simoni-Buonarotti had been 
established in Florence for three hundred years. Although not themselves part of 
the ruling class, they were certainly well situated at its lower fringes, holding many 
civic offices like prior and consul of the Arte di Lana. In 1392 Michelangelo's great 
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In this imaginary factive narrative the first act of the psychodrama 
(begun with Donatello's 7udith—Prudentius! aspera Iudith—grasping 
Holofernes’ hair) was restaged in the tondo, beginning with Christ 
seizing the Virgin's braid and gazing closely and fixedly into her 
eyes. The second act has been left suspended in search of a plot. It 
could have been continued through the rime petrose, but was Dante's 
boldness too much for the Doni palazzo? In 1504 Michelangelo was 
a young man, full of wit—as far as can be imagined from the sick, 
depressed solitary he would become towards the end of his life. He 
had already shown himself willing to risk offending pious eyes by 
locating Mary between Joseph's wide-spread knees. What is seen of 
the relation between the Mari or implied in the far cruder lunge of 
Fra Filippo's infant Tarquin was much more graphic than the lyric 
action between the Doni Virgin and Christ, whose implications are 
by comparison subtler, more veiled, open to only a few who had 
been reading the same poets as Michelangelo: in fact, a trobar cluz.?? 
The lyric action was optative, a continuation of an inner psycho- 
logical struggle; the outward situation remained that of a Child 
annoying his mother. /o son venuto al punto de la rota (9. 1): the obdu- 
racy of the bella pietra had brought the poet to December, the lowest 
point of the astronomical year, to the nadir of his amorous fortunes, 
howling like the lion man at the bottom of the tondo's frame 
(Fig. 39). The reversal of the conventional lyric hegemony of the 
Domina was precisely what was finally needed to ‘make peace’ with 
the Virgin virago in the symbolic political and social order, supply- 





grandfather was capitano of the Parte Guelfa. In the Santa Croce quarter they were 
gonfalonieri and buonomini. The family fortunes declined with the rise of the Medici, 
but Michelangelo never forgot the family history. Letter to Leonardo Buonarotti, 4 
December 1546: “Noi sian pur cittadini discesi di nobilissima stirpe”; 1 February 
1549: “Gli é noto che noi siàno antichi cittadini fiorentini e nobili quant’ è ogni 
altra casa”; 28 February 1551: “Si sa che noi siàn antichi cittadini fiorentini.” Many 
of these references to the Buonarroti's ancient nobility arose in connection with 
Michelangelo's views on his nephew's matrimonial prospecting. See Milanesi, ed., 
Le lettere di Michelangelo Buonarroti, 167, 237, 271. 

28 See Arnaut Daniel, Canzoni, edizione critica (ed. Toja), 116-117. See also Vis- 
cardi, “Arnaldo Daniello” in Enciclopedia dantesca, vol. 1, 383-387. At about this 
time interest in Provengal poetry was growing in Rome. Sometime between 1501 
and 1503 Angelo Colocci was informed of the existence of a ‘libro di poeti limo- 
sini’, which included three poems by Arnaut Daniel; he eventually acquired the 
manuscript. During the latter days of the pontificate of Pope Leo X Pietro Bembo 
was the strongest promoter of Provengal studies. Bembo was the first to translate 
Arnaut; the texts and his translations were later edited by Anton Francesco Doni 
in Z Marmi, INI, 153 ff. 
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Fig. 39. After Michelangelo, Howling lion man, detail of frame of the Tondo Doni; 
photo: Archivio Fotografico, Soprintendenza Speciale per il Polo Museale Fioren- 
tino, su concessione del Ministero per i Beni e le Attività Culturali 


ing an implied threat of force sufficient to keep her in her place as 
a salutary example to Florentine republican women. 


Aftermath 


Two or three incidents in sixteenth century art and art criticism 
suggest that Michelangelo was well understood by subsequent Italian 
poet-painters and Jitterati. Eight years later, Raphael quoted the Doni 
Infant in the Madonna di Foligno, an altarpiece modeled closely on 
an earlier work by his master Perugino (Fig. 40). Smoothing out all 
that was difficult or obscure about Christ's relation to his mother, 
Raphael showed the little giant as a just-born Apollo emerging from 
the maternal thalamos, stepping down from the Virgin's lap to begin 
his course through the heavens. In keeping with his own notions of 
artistic decorum, Raphael softened both the Virgin—studied from 
two of Leonardo's Madonnas—and Child with a Leonardesque 
sfumato. About this time Raphael was trying his hand at Petrarchan 
poetizing and would have been familiar with the canzone Lasso me, 
che io non so in qual parte pieghi (Rime sparse 70).?? In chronological and 
stanzaic order Petrarca had cited and imitated the twelfth century 





29 See Stefaniak, “Raphaels Madonna di Foligno: Vergine bella." 
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Fig. 40. Raphael, Madonna di Foligno, Vatican, Pinacoteca Vaticana; photo: Archivio 
Fotografico, Musei Vaticani 
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Provengal trouvère Arnaut Daniel, the thirteenth century Florentine 
poet Guido Cavalcanti, his own immediate predecessors Dante and 
Cino da Pistoia, and finally one of his own early lyric efforts. Like 
Guido and Cino, Dante had composed extensively in the dolce stil, 
but Petrarca invoked him through the opening line of Così nel mio 
parlar vogli’ esser aspro, thus alternating imitations of harsh and subtle 
speech with sweet and lovely language; but he concluded with the 
new sweet style of his own early canzone Nel dolce tempo de la prima 
etade (23. 1). 

Raphael’s application of the canzone to his own place in the his- 
tory of central Italian painting was direct. The affectively sweet and 
tender Madonnas of the quattrocento had been painted in an incon- 
gruously hard style.? While working in Florence Raphael himself 
still painted in that manner, having absorbed the compositional les- 
sons of Leonardo's Annunziata cartoon, but not yet his developing 
painterly technique. Even as Leonardo's advances in sfumato were 
being assimilated by other painters into the new soft style, Michel- 
angelo had boldly proposed an alternative, a new sixteenth century 
stil petroso splendidy suited to an heroic, virile, untender Virgin. In 
the Madonna di Foligno Raphael elected his own mature manner (stil 
canuto), Ymitating the tender Madonnas of Perugino and Leonardo— 
the models of ‘the sweet season of his early years'—, but now soft- 
ened through Leonardesque sfumato. When Raphael applied the 
same treatment to the Michelangelesque Child, he effectively 
rejected Michelangelo's parlar aspro. Raphael’s own current poetizing 
about an amoroso velo (painterly sfumato) derived from Petrarca's son- 
net on Simone’s portrait of Laura, which had subordinated the ideal 
vision of the most famous ancient sculptors to that of the trecento 
Sienese painter (Rime sparse 77). Raphael was thus able to authorize 





9? Vasari's well-known characterization of the second age of Tuscan painting 
was based in the durus (‘physically hard’; metaphorically, ‘rude’ or ‘undeveloped’) of 
ancient rhetorical writers like Quintilian and Lucian, who used it along with rigidus 
as an antonym for mollis. The usage was probably based on Hellenistic art criticism 
of archaic and early classical sculpture as compared to Praxiteles. The purpose of 
the durus-mollis antithesis in Cicero and Quintilian was to provide a developmental 
analogy for rhetoric. Pliny praised the painter Polygnotus for showing the face with 
its mouth open and the teeth visible, varying the face from its antiquo rigore (Naturalis 
Historia 35. 68). As applied to color, Pliny's use of durus seems to have implied a 
criticism— perhaps ‘harshness’ in the sense of bright color unmodulated by light 
and shade. See Pollitt, Ancient View, 359-361, 426-427. 
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his own choice of painterly style through Petrarca, effectively coun- 
tering Michelangelo's reliance on Dante's rime aspre.?! 

For forty years the trobar cluz kept the tondo’s lyric allusions locked 
against profane eyes, but eventually its players were unmasked and 
its enigma unriddled in a pagan travesty by another Florentine poet- 
painter.? Agnolo Bronzino positioned his Allegory of Venus and Cupid 
within the lyric line of Dante's Arnauldian sestina on donna, tempo, 
luce, freddo, pietra and the painterly succession of Michelangelo's tondo 
(Fig. 41). In time, the Doni Father would metamorphose into Father 
Time, his patience exhausted, tearing away the veil from the scan- 
dalous mysterium magnum between mother and son which had effec- 
tively shouldered him out of the action—here almost out of the 
picture. In an atmosphere which chilled Michelangelo's cool and 
clear light to icy blue, Bronzino heated up the interaction between 
the incestuous pair. Seated on the ground in the same position as 
the Doni Virgin, Venus shared with Amor (esto perverso) a Donatel- 
lian cushion of perverse thalamos. While he reached towards her 
golden hair, partly curled, partly bound in a jeweled snood, the bella 
pietra and Amor exchanged a long, fixed gaze, their lips now touch- 
ing in a lubricious ‘kiss of peace.’ Once again the pietra showed the 
teeth of Love. Echoing the gesture of the Virgin's right arm, her 
hand catching a Laurentian golden arrow before it could touch her, 





31 Ludovico Dolce offered several explanations for the comparison made by 
some people of Michelangelo to Dante and of Raphael to Petrarca, including 
Dante's erudition and Michelangelo's alleged lower-class orientation in his choice 
of subjects: ^Michelangolo ha preso del nudo la forma più terribile e ricercata e 
Rafaello la più piacevole e gratiosa; onde alcuni hanno comparato Michelangolo a 
Dante, e Rafaello al Petrarca... In Dante ci é sugo e dottrina, e nel Petrarca solo 
leggiadrezza di stilo e ornamenti poetici... Né diró come già disse un bello ingegno, 
che Michelangolo ha dipinto i facchini e Rafaello i gentilhuomini” (L’ Aretino, ed. 
Barrochi, 193-194). 

32 Tt has been speculated that the London Allegory (generally dated stylistically to 
c. 1545) was a replacement for the Venus Kissing Cupid painted by Pontormo after a 
cartoon by Michelangelo (c. 1532) for the room of Tuscan poets in the palazzo of 
Bartolomeo Bettini, a Florentine banker. Pontormo's pupil Bronzino frescoed the 
room with half-length portraits of Tuscan lyric poets, including Dante, Petrarca, 
and Boccaccio (Vasari-Milanesi, vol. 7, 595). For the literature see Parker, Bronzino: 
Renaissance Painter as Poet, 128-133. In a letter of 1 May 1539 Benedetto Varchi noted 
that Bronzino had *memorized the whole of Dante and a great part of Petrarch, far 
beyond what would perhaps seem credible to people who do not understand that just 
as poetry is nothing other than a speaking picture, so painting is nothing other than 
mute poetry” (tr. Parker, 17). Despite Bronzino's extensive literary culture and active 
engagement in Florentine literary circles, however, so far no one has noticed the 
influence of Dante's rime petrose, either directly or through Michelangelo's tondo. 
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Fig. 41. Bronzino, Allegory of Venus and Cupid, London, National Gallery; photo © 
The National Gallery. London 
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Bronzino's invulnerable Domina was poised to resume her sway over 
lyric poetry and painting, once again in aid of a Medicean political 
hegemony over Florence. 

In 1504 the Doni Virgin was still locked into her social and polit- 
ical role as ideal wife and mother. Based on the pelicans at the bot- 
tom of the frame, tearing their breasts to nurture their young, she 
was also the mulier fortis as martyr and sacrificial victim, set like the 
Crucified between the knees of the Father, her rectilinear form in 
endless tension with the roundness of the tondo. And yet the pres- 
sures bearing down on her on vertical axis were insignificant in 
comparison to her massive power of the center, based in the first 
instance on the centripetal social force of the mother at the heart of 
the family. If all eyes are on Christ, both he and Joseph are periph- 
eral to the Mother, fitted in around her. Richard of Saint Laurent 
spoke of the Virgin as both the cosmic center and the circumference 
bounding all creatures, quoting the words of Saint Bernard of Clair- 
vaux on the Virgin i medio terrae (Psalm 73: 12). 


Just as a central point from which a line is begun can be extended, 
so Mary amongst all the Jewish people is set forth as if an example 
extended to the whole world. For all people look to her as if to the 
center, the arcana Det, the cause of all things, the interest of all ages: 
all look to her—those who are in heaven, those in hell, those who 
have preceded us, we who are here now, and those who will follow, 
our children and those who will be born from them.?? 


The arc of the monumental architectural foundation seems to sweep 
out like arms to enclose us so that viewers experience her as the 
center of a crystalline sphere which enfolds them too into her family. 
The hand of the master of masters converted an example for Mad- 
dalena Strozzi into a work for future ages. 





53 Richard of Saint Laurent, De laudibus beatae Mariae Virginis 8. 1, 405-406: 
“[Psalm 73: 12] Beatus Bernardus: ‘Sicut punctum in medio figitur, a quo linea 
inchoata in longum, protenditur, sic Maria in tribibus Israel minima ad exemplum 
totius mundi quasi protensa proponitur. Ad ipsam enim sicut ad medium, sicut ad 
arcana Dei, sicut ad rerum causam, sicut ad negotium saeculorum respiciunt, et 
qui in caelo habitant, et qui in inferno, et qui nos praecesserunt, et nos qui sumus, 
et qui sequentur, et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab ipsis"... Item, in dicto circulo 
punctum modicum humilitas Mariae. Circumferentia, continentia totius creaturae, 
et maxime salvandorum. Unde dicit [Sirach 24: 8]: Gyrum caeli... circuivi sola [I 
alone have compassed the circuit of heaven]. Vel ideo Maria centrum mundi, quia 
ex omni parte mundi omnes habent ad eam recurrere in omnibus suis necessitatibus, 
sicut omnes circumferentiae recurrunt ad centrum." 
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